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was associated from its beginning. } 


1. Man’s best Eulogy after Death. A Sermon 

in the Assembly Hall, Canonmiils, 

June 6, 1847, being the Sabbath immediately 

ter the Funeral of Thomas Chalmers, D. D:. 

L.D., §e., Fc. By James Sievenicur, 

D. D., Markinch, Moderator of the General 
Assembly of the Free Church of Scotland. 

2. A Sermon preached in Morningside Free Church, 

June 6, 1847, being the Sabbath immediately 

ing the Funeral of Thomas Chalmers, 

D.D., ZL. D. By the Rev. Joun Bruce, 

A.M., Free St. Andrew’s Church, Edinburgh. 

3.“‘He being dead yet speaketh.”” A Sermon 

preached in the Territorial Church, West Port, 

Edinburgh, June 6, 1847, being the Sabbath 

immediately following the Funeral of Thomas 

Chalmers, D. D., LL. D. By the Rev. W. K. 

Tweenie, Free Tolbooth Church, Edinburgh. 

4. Elijuh’s Translation. A Sermon preached in 

‘mers’ Territorial Church, West Port, on 

June 6, 1847, being the Sabbath immediately 

nag the Funeral of Thomas Chalmers, D. D., 

. D., ¥c., Fc. By the Rev Wm. Tasker, 
Minister of that Church. 

&. Dying in the Lord. Being the Substance of 
two Discourses preached in the Free Church of 
Burntisland, on the Sabbath after the Funeral 
of Thomas Chalmers, D. D., LL. D., §e., Fe. 

y the Rev. Davin Covrer, Burotisland. 

6. The Chariot of Israel and the Horsemen thereof. 
A Discourse delivered by the Rev. J. A. Wat- 
Lace, in the Free Church, Hawick, after the 
Funeral of Thomas Chalmers, D. D., LL. D. 

1. Sermon on the Death of Dr. Chalmers. By the 
Rev. Wa. Gisson, Belfast. 

%. The Righteous Man taken away from the Evil 
to come. A Tribute to the Memory of the Rev. 
Thomas Chalmers, D.D., LL. D., &e., Fe. 
By the Rev. Joun G. Lorimer, Glasgow. 

9. A Discourse of the Qualities and Worth of 
Thomas Chalmers, D.D. By W. L. Auex- 
anver, D. D. 

10. The Rev. Dr. Chalmers ; his Character, Life, 
and Labors. A Sermon preached in Hanover 
Presbyterian Church, Brighton, on Sabbath, 
June 13, 1847. By the Rev. Avexanper J. 
Ross, Brighton. : 

11. The late Dr. Chalmers. By A. S. P., Glas- 


gow. 
12. Dr. Chalmers. Extracted from the “* Presby- 
terian Review.” 


To these powerful and affectionate tributes we 
would glady refer our readers, and ourselves keep 
silence. By-and-by the grief and panic so lately 
felt in our northern capital will subside into historic 
veneration, and legitimate biography will bring to 
light the details of Dr. Chalmers’ interior and most 
instructive life. And then it may be possible for 
most admiring and indebted friends to sketch his 
character with a that does not falter, and an 
eye that does not fn. He was too closely connected 


with this Review, and it owes him too much, to 
permit his decease to pass without the earliest 
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jfrom the North British Review, with which work Dr, Chalmers 





record; but so close was that connection and se 
great were these obligations that our readers will 
not wonder if the earliest notice is but short. 
Tuomas CuaLmers was born at Anstruther, in 
Fife, on the 17th of March, 1780, and was early sent 
to study at St. Andrew's University. From tra- 
ditions still plentiful in the north, his college career 
must have been distinguished by some of his subse- 
quent peculiarities—energy, good humor, compan- 
ionableness, and ascendency over others. And it 
was then that his passion for the physical sciences 
was first developed. He studied mathematics, 
chemistry, and some branches of natural history, 
with more than youthful enthusiasm, and with such 
success that besides assisting his own professor he 
made a narrow escape from the mathematical chair 
in Edinbu For these early pursuits he never 
lost a ing ng taste, and in the summer holidays 
of his mellow age it was his delight to give lectures 
to youthful audiences on electricity and the laws 
of chemical combination. His attainments in these 
fields of knowledge were not those of a mere ama- 
teur ; but in earlier life had all the system and secu- 
rity of an accomplished philosopher. And though 
for some years they engrossed him too much, they 
afterwards helped him amazingly. Mathematics 
especially gave him the power of severe and con- 
tinuous thinking ; and enabled him, unseduced by 
a salient fancy, to follow each recondite speculation 
to its curious Janding-place, and each high argu- 
ment to its topmost strong-hold. And whilst this 


| Stern discipline gave a stability to his judgment and 


a steadiness to his intellect, such as few men of 
exuberant imagination have ever enjoyed, the facts 
and laws of the natural sciences furnished that 
imagination with its appropriate wealth. They 
supplied the imagery, often gorgeous and august, 
sometimes brilliant and dazzling, by which in after 
days he made familiar truths grander or clearer 
than they had ever been before ; and, linked to- 
gether by a genius mighty in analogies, they formed 
the rope-ladder by which he scaled pinnacles of 
dazzling elevation, and told down to wonderin 
listeners the new panorama which stretched arou 
him. Consecrated and Christianized, his youthful 
science reappeared and was laid on the altar of 
religion in the Astronomical Discourses and Natural 
Theology. 

The first place where he exercised his ministry 
was Cavers, in the south of Scotland, where he was 
helper to the aged minister. It was here that he 
made the acquaintance of Charters of Wilton—a 
minister remarkable for this, that he did not preach 
anything which he did not understand. He did not 
fully understand the gospel, and he did not fully 
preach it ; but those moral truths and personal duties 
which he did comprehend, he enforced with a down- 
rightness, a simplicity and minuteness which can- 
not be sufficiently admired. To latest existence 
Dr. Chalmers retained a profound respect for the 

ical wisdom and lively sense of this Scottish 
Epictetus and it is comparing the greater 
with the less, those who have heard him in his more 
familiar sermons—discoursing the matter with a 
village audience, or breaking it down to the unlet 
hearers of the West Port or the Dean—were 
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just listening to old Charters of Wilton, revived in 
a more affectionate and evangelical version. 

In May, 1803, he was settled in the rural parish 
ef Kilmany. This was to his heart’s content. It 
brought him back to his native county. It gave him 
an abundance of leisure. It brought him near the 
manse of Fisk, and beside a congenial and distin- 
guished naturalist. It was the country, with the 
clear stars above and the glorious hills around him ; 
and it allowed him to wander all day long, hammer 
in hand and botanical box on his shoulders, chipping 
the rocks and ransacking the glens, and cultivating 
a kindly acquaintance with the outlandish peasantry. 
But all this while, though a minister, he was igno- 
rant of essential Christianity. There was in nature 
much that pleased his taste, and he knew very well 
the quickened step and the glistening eye of the 
eager collector, as he pounces on some rare crystal 
or quaint and novel flower. But as yet no Bible text 
had made his bosom flutter, and he had not hidden 
in his heart sayings whieh he had detected with 
delight and treasured up like pearls. And em 
his nature was genial and benevolent—though he 
had his chosen friends and longed to elevate his 
parishioners to a higher level of intelligence, and 
domestic comfort, and virtuous enjoyment—he had 
not discovered any Being possessed of such para- 
mount claims and overwhelming attractions as to 
make it end enough to live and labor for his sake. 
But that discovery he made while writing for an 
encyclopedia an article on Christianity. The death 
of a relation is said to have saddened his mind into 
more than usual thoughtfulness, and whilst en 
in the researches which his task demanded, the 
scheme of God was manifested to his astonished 
understanding, and the Son of God was revealed to 
his admiring and adoring affections. The Godhead 
embodied in the person and exemplified in the life 
of the Saviour, the remarkable arrangement for the 
removal and annihilation of sin, a gratuitous pardon 
as the germ of piety and the secret of spiritual 
peace—these truths flung a brightness over his field 
of view, and accumulated in wonder and endear- 
ment round the Redeemer’s person. He found him- 
self in sudden possession of an instrument potent to 
touch, and, in certain circumstances, omnipotent to 
transform the hearts of men; and exulted to dis- 
cover a Friend all-worthy and divine, to whom he 
might dedicate his every faculty, and in serving 
whom he would most effectually subserve the widest 
good of man. And ignorant of their peculiar phra- 
seology, almost ignorant of their history, by the 
direct door of the Bible itself he landed on the 
theology of the reformers and the puritans ; and 
ere ever he was aware, his Gilineed and concen- 
trated faculties were intent on reviving and enno- 
bling the old evangelism. 

he heroism with which he avowed his change, 
and the fervor with which he proclaimed the newly- 
discovered gospel, made a mighty stir in the quiet 
country round Kilmany ; and at last the renown of 
this upland Boanerges began to spread over Scot- 
land, till in 1815 the town council of Glasgow in- 
vited him to come and be the minister of their Tron 
Church and parish. He came, and in that city for 
eight years sustained a series of the most, brilliant 
arguments and overpowering appeals in behalf of 
vital godliness which devotion has ever kindled or 
eloquence ever launched into the flaming atmos- 
phere of human thought. And though the burn- 
ing words and meteor fancies were to many no 





more than a spectacle—the crash and sparkle of an 


illumination which exploded weekly and lit up the 
Tron Church into a dome of colored fire—they were 
—— by their author and they told like a week- 
ly bardment. Into the fastnesses of aristo- 
cratic hauteur and commercial self-sufficiency—into 
the airy battlements of elegant morality and irreh\- 
gious respectability they sent showering the junipers 
of hot conviction ; and in hundreds of consciences 
were mighty to the pulling down of strong-holds. 
And though the effort was awful—though in each 
paroxysmal climax, as his aim pointed more and 
yet more loftily, he poured forth his very soul— 
for the gospel, and love to men, and zeal for God 
now mingled with his being, and formed his tem- 
a his genius, and his passion—though he 

imself was his own artillery, and in these self. 
consuming sermons was rapidly blazing away that 
holocaust—himself—the effort was sublimely sue 
cessful. In the cold philosophy of the Eastern eap- 
ital and the coarse earthliness of the Western a 
breach was effected, and in its Bible dimensions and 
its sovereign insignia the gospe] triumphant went 
through. Though the labors of Love and Balfour 
had been blessed to the winning of many, it was 
not till in the might of commanding intellect and 
consecrated reason Chalmers came up—it was not 
till then that the citadel yielded, and evangelical doe- 
trine effected its lodgment in the meditative and ae- 
tive mind of modern Scotland ; and whatever other 
influences may have worked together, it was then 
and there that the battle of a vitalized Christianity 
was fought and won. Patrons converted or ovep- 
awed, evangelical majorities in synods and assem- 
blies, Church of Scotland missions, the two hun- 
dred additional chapels, the Disruption, the Free 
Chureh, an earnest ministry and a liberal laity, are 
the trophies of this good soldier, and the splendid 
results of that Glasgow campaign. 

From that high service, worn, but not weary, he 
was fain to seek relief in an academic retreat. 
Again his native county offered an asylum, and in 
the University of St. Andrew’s, and its chair of 
Moral Philosophy, he spent five years of calmer 
but not inglorious toil. Omitting that psychology, 
which in Scottish colleges is the great staple of 
moral philosophy leetures, with his characteriste 
intentness he advanced direct to those prime ques 
tions which affect man as a responsible being, and 
instead of dried specimens from ancient cabinets. 
instead of those smoked and dusty virtues which 
have lain about since the times of Socrates and Sen- 
eca—instead of withered maxims from a pagar 
text-book, he took his code of morals fresh from 
Heaven's statute-book. It is not enough to say. 
that into his system of morality he flung all his 
heartand soul. He threw in himself—but he threw 
something better—he threw the gospel, and for the 
first time in a northern university was taught an 
evangelized ethics—a system with a motive as well 
as a rule—a system instinct with the love of God, 
and buoyant with noble purposes. And in the 
warm atmosphere of his crowded class-room— 
caught up by enthusiastic and admiring listeners, 
the contagion spread ; and as they passed from be 
fore his chair, the é/ite of Scottish youth, Urqu- 
hart, Duff, and Adam, issued forth on the world, 
awake to the chief end of man, and sworn to life 
long labors in the cause of Christ. Too often a 
school for sceptics—when Chalmers was professor. 
the ethic class became a mission college—the citadel 
of living faith, and the metropolis of active philan- 
thropy ; and whilst every intellect expanded to the 
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= hol d Ise 
irit ied away a holy and generous impu 
ye his own noble and transfusive nature. 
And then they took him to Edinburgh College, 
and made him professor of theology. In the old- 
established times this was the top of the pyramid 


deur of his views, every susceptible 


—the highest which Presbyterian land 
knew—and like Newton to the mathematic chair in 


Cambridge, his preéminent fitness bore Chalmers ; 


into the Edinburgh chair of divinity. And perhaps 
that faculty never owned such a combination as 
the colleagues, Welsh and Chalmers. Alike men 
of picty—alike men of lofty integrity, and in their 
public career distinguished by immaculate purity— 
the genius and talents of the one were a supple- 
ment to those of the other. Popular and impas- 
sioned—a declaimer in the desk, and often causing 


his class-room to ring again with the fine frenzy of | 
his eloquence, Chalmers was the man of power. | tish Church—much as he loved its old establish- 
Academie and reserved—adhering steadfastly to | ment—much as he loved his Edinburgh professor- 


the severe succession of his subjects, and handling 


pare had been that its order and beauty would 
ave said to other ministers and sessions, Go ye 
and do likewise. And then the whole drift of his 
prelections was to send his students forth upon the 
country ardent evangelists and affectionate pastors 
—indoctrinated with his own extensive plans, and 
inflamed with his own benevolent purposes. And 
then, when for successive years he crusaded the 
country, begging from the rich 200 churches for 
the poor, and went up to London to lecture on the 
establishment and extension of Christian churches, 
it was still the same golden future—a church na- 
tional but Christian, endowed but independent, es- 
tablished but free—which inspirited his efforts, and 
awoke from beneath their ashes the fires of earlier 
days. And when at last the delusion of a century 





was dissolved—when the courts of Jaw changed 
their own mind, and revoked the liberty of the Scot- 


ship, and much more as he loved his 200 churches 


them earnestly but calmly—Welsh was the man of | —with a single movement of his pen he signed 
system. Ideal and impetuous, the one beheld the | them all away. He had reached his grand climac- 
truth embodied in some glorious fancy, and as the | teric, and many thought that, smitten down by the 


best and briefest argument tore the curtain and 
bade you look and see. Contemplative and cau- 
tious, the other was constantly rejecting the illus- 
trations which pass for arguments, and putting the 
staff of his remorseless logic through the illusions 
of poetry when substituted for the deductions of 
reason or the statements of history. Sanguine and 
strenuous, the one was impatient of doubts and 
delays; and if reasoning failed had recourse to 


rhetoric ;—if the regular passage-boat refused his | 


despatches, he at once bound them to a rocket and 
sent them right over the river. Patient and acute, 


the other was willing to wait, and was confident | 
that trath if understood must sooner or later win | 


the day. Ardent and generous, the panegyric of 
the one was an inspiring cordial ; vigilant and faith- 
ful, the criticism of the other was a timely caveat. 
A man of might, the one sought to deposit great 
principles, and was himself the example of great 
exploits. A man of method, the other was minute 
in his directions, and painstaking in his lessons, 
and frequent in his rehearsals and reviews. The 


one was the man of grandeur; the other the man/| spired by his example, they set to work, and that 


of grace. The one was the voleano; the other 
was the verdure on its side. The one was the 





shock, his gray hairs would descend in sorrow to 
the grave. It was time for him ‘‘to break his 
mighty heart and die.*? But they little knew she 
man. They forgot that spirit which, like the trod- 
den palm, had so often sprung erect and stalwart 
from a crushing overthrow. We saw him that 
November. We saw him in its Convoeationa—the 
sublimest aspect in which we ever saw the noble 
man. The ship was fast aground, and as they 
looked over the bulwarks, through the mist and the 
breakers, all on board seemed anxious and sad. 
Never had they felt prouder of their old first-rate, 
and never had she ploughed a braver path than 
when—contrary to al] the markings in the chart, 
and all the experience of former voyages—she 
dashed on this fatal bar. The stoutest were dis- 
mayed, and many talked of taking to the fragments, 
and, one by one, trying for the nearest shore ; when, 
calmer because of the turmoil, and with the exulta- 
tion of one who saw safety ahead, the voice of this 
dauntless veteran was heard propounding his confi- 
dent scheme. Cheered by his assurance, and in- 


dreary winter was spent in constructing a vessel 
with a lighter draught and a simpler rigging, but 


burning light; the other the ground glass which large enough to carry every true-hearted man who 
made it softer shine. Each had his own tint and | ever trod the old ship’s timbers. Never did he 
magnitude ; but the two close-united made a double | work more blithely, and never was there more of 
star, which looked like one; and now that they | athletic ardor in his looks, than during the six 
have set together, who will venture to predict the , months that this ark was a-building—though every 
rising of such another? | stroke of the mallet told of blighted hopes and de- 

For thirty years it had been the great labor of | feated toil, and the unknownsea before him. And 
Dr. Chalmers to popularize the Scottish Establish-| when the signal-psalm announced the new vessel 
ment. A religion truly national, enthroned in the | launched, and leaving the old galley high and dry 
highest places, and a beatific inmate in the humblest , on the breakers, the banner unfurled, and showed 
homes—a church which all the people loved, and | the covenanting blue still spotless, and the symbol- 
which provided for them all—a church with a king ic bush still burning, few will forget the renovation 
for its nursing father, and a nation for its members| of his youth and the joyful omen of his shining 
—this was the splendid vision which he had once | countenance. It was not only the rapture of his 
seen in Isaiah, and longed to behold in Scotland. | prayers, but the radiance of his spirit which repeat- 
It was to this that the hereulean exertions of the | ed “ God is our Refuge.’"* It is something heart- 





pastor, apd anon the professor, tended. By his 
great ascendency he converted the populous and 
plebeian parish of St. John’s into an isolated dis- 
tiet—with an elder and a deacon to every family, 
mda Sabbath school for every child—and had 
wellnigh banished pauperism from within its bor- 
ders. And though it stood a reproachful oasis, 





only shaming the wastes around it, his hope and 


stirring to see the old soldier take the field, or the 
old trader exerting every energy to retrieve his 
shattered fortunes ; but far the finest spectacle of the 
moulting eagle was Chalmers with his hoary locks 
beginning life anew. But indeed he was not old. 
They who can fill their veins with every hopeful, 
healthful thing around them—those who can imbibe 


* The psalm with which the Free Assembly opened. 
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the sunshine of the future. and transfuse life from 
realities not come as yet—their blood need never 
freeze. And his bosom heaved with all the new- 
ness of the church’s life and the bigness of the 
chureh’s plans. And, best of all, those who wait 
upon the are always young. This was the 
reason why, on the morning of that Exodus, he did 
not totter forth from the old establishment a blank 
and palsy-stricken man; but with flashing eye 
snatched up his palmer-staff, and as he stamped it 
on the ground all Scotland shook, and answered 
with a deep God-speed to the giant gone on pil- 
grimage. 

From that period till he finished his course, there 
was no fatigue in his spirit and no hesitation in his 
gait. Relieved from hollow plaudits and from ham- 
pering patronage, far ahead of the sycophants who 
used to raise the worldly dust around him, and sur- 
rounded by men in whose ovis and intelligent 
sympathy his spirit was refreshed, and in whose 
wisdom and affection he confided and rejoiced, he 
advanced along his brightening path, with upright- 
ness and consistency in his even mien and the peace 
of God in his cheerful countenance. His eye was 
not dim nor his force abated. On the 4th of May 
we passed our last morning with him. It was his first 
visit to London afier the Hanover Square Ovation 
nine years ago. But there were now no coronets 
nor mitres at the door. Besides one or two of his 
own family, J. D. Morell, Baptist Noel, and Isaac 
Taylor were his guests. And he was happy. 
There was neither the exhaustion of past excite- 
ment nor the pressure of future engagements and 
anxieties in his look, It was a serene and restful 
morning, and little else than earnest kindness looked 
through the summer of his eyes. The day before, 
he had given his evidence before the Sites’ Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons, and, reminded 
that, according to the days of the week, it was 
twenty years that day since he had opened Edward 
Irving’s church, most of the conversation reverted 
to his early friend. There was a mildness in his 
tone and a sweetness in his manner, and we could 
now almost fancy a halo round his head which 
might have warned us of what was coming. He 
preached all the Sabbaths of his sojourn in Eng- 
land, willingly and powerfully, and on the last Sa 
bath of May he was again at home. That evening 
he is said to have remarked to a friend that he 
thought his publie work completed. He had seen 
the disruption students through the four years of 
their course. He had seen the sustentation fund 
organized. He had been to parliament and borne 
his testimony in high places. To-morrow he 
would give in the college report to the Free As- 
sembly ; and after that he hoped to be permitted to 
retire and devote to the West Port poor his remain- 
ing days. He was willing to decrease, and close 
his career as a city missionary. But just as he 
was ry wd to take the lower room, the Master 
said, ‘‘ Come up hither,” and took him up beside 
himself. Next morning all that met the gaze of 
love was the lifeless form—in stately repose on the 
pillow, as one who beheld it said, “a brow not 
cast in the mould of the sons of men.”’ Like his 
friends, Thomson, M’Crie, Welsh, and Aber- 
crombie, that stout heart that had worked so hard 
and swelled with so many vast emotions, had gently 
yielded, and to his ransomed spirit opened heaven's 
nearest portal. 

He possessed in highest measure that divinest 
faculty of spirit, the power of creating it own 


look at; it was the reformer and philanthropist in 
haste to people and possess them. His was the 
working earnestness which is impatient til] its con- 
ceptions are realities and its hopes embodied in 
results. For example, he took his idea of Chris- 
ianity, not from books, nor from its living. speci- 
mens : for the Christianity of books is often trite, 
and the Christianity of living men is often arrogant 
and vulgar ; but he took his type of Christianity 
from its divine original—benignant, majestic, and 
God-like as he found it in the Bible—and gave this 
refined and Jofty idea perpetual presidency in his 
congenial imagination. And what sort of place was 
that’ Why, it was quite peculiar. It was not 
like Jeremy Taylor's—a fairy grotto where you 
looked up through the woodbine ceiling and saw 
the sky with its moonlit clouds and the angels mov- 
ing among them ; or listed the far-off waterfall now 
dying like an old-world melody, or swelling power- 
fully like a prophecy when the end is near. Nor 
was it like Foster's donjon on a frowning steep 
—where the moat was black, and the winds were 
cold, and the sounds were not of earth, and iron 
gauntlets clanged on the deaf unheeding door. Nor 
was it his favorite Cowper’s—a cottage with its 
summer joy, where the swallow nestled in the eaves 
and the leveret sported on the floor—where the sun- 
beam kissed the open Bible, and Homer lay below 
the table till the morning hymn was sung. Nor 
was it the imagination of his dear companion, Ed- 
ward Irving—a mountain-sanctuary at even-tide, 
where the spirits of his sainted sires would come to 
him, and martyr tunes begin to float through the 
duskier aisles, and giant worthies enter from the 
mossy graves and fill with reverend mien the ancient 
pews. More real than the first—more happy than 
the second—more lordly than the third, it was more 
modern and more lightsome than the last. It was 
a mansion airy, vast, and elegant—an open country 
all round it and sunshine all through it—not 
crowded with curiosities nor strewed with trinkets 
and toys—but massy in its proportions and stately 
in its ornaments—the lofty dwelling of a princely 
mind. And into this imagination its happy owner 
took the gospel and enshrined and enthroned it. 
That gospel was soon the better genius of the place. 
It gave the aspect of broad welcome and bright ex- 
pectation to its threshold. It shed a rose-tint on 
its marble and breathed the air of heaven through 
its halls. And like an Alhambra with aseraph for 
its occupant, it looked forth from the lattice brighter 
than the noon that looked in. Yes, it was no com- 
mon home which the gospel found when it first 
consecrated that lofty mind ; and it was no common 
day in the history of the church when that spirit 
first felt the dignity and gladness of this celestial 
inmate. Powers and resources were devoted to ils 
service—not needed by that gospel, but much needed 
by gospel-rejecting man. An » hot to specify the 
successive offerings laid at its feet by one of the 
most gifted as well as grateful of devotees, we 
would mention his parochial sermons and his astro- 
nomical discourses. In the one we have the gospel 
made so palpable that the simplest and slowest 
hardly can miss it; in the other we find it made so 
majestic that the most intellectual and learned can- 
not but admire it. In the one we have Christianity 
brought down to the common affairs of life ; in the 
other we have it exalted above the heavens. In the 
one we see the gospel in its world-ward direction, 
and starting from the cradle at Bethlehem, follow 
it to the Ae and the fireside and the dying-bed ; 





world ; but it was not a poet creating worlds to 


in the other we view it in its God-ward direction, 
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and following its fiery chariot far beyond the galaxy, 
lose it in the lightinaccessible. In the one we have 
existence lized ; in the other we have the 
gospel plorified. The one is the primer of Christi- 
anity ; the other is its epic. 

But it was not in mere sermons that his imagination 
burned and shone. His schemes of beneficence 
—his plans for the regeneration of his country took 
their vastness and freshness from the idealism of a 
creative mind. At first sight they had all the look 
of a romance—impossible, transcendental, and un- 
real. And had the inventive talent been his only 
faculty, they would have continued romantic pro- 
jects and nothing more ;—a new Atlantis, a happy 
valley, or a fairy-land. And if he had been like 
most men of poetic mood, he would have deprecated 
any attempt to reduce his gorgeous abstractions to 
dull actualities. But Chalmers was never haunted 
by this fear. He had no fear of carnalizing his 
conceptions, but longed to see them clothed in flesh 
and blood. He had no tenderness for his day- 
dreams, but would rather see them melt away, and 
leave in their place a waking world as good and 
lovely as themselves. Vivid as was his fancy, his 
working faculty was no less vehement; and his 
constructive instinct compelled him to set to work as 
soon as the idea of an institution or an effort had once 
fairly filled his soul. And these exertions he made 
with an intensity as irresistible as it was contagious. 
Like the statesman who, in the union of a large 
philosophy and a gorgeous fancy, was his parallel* 
—he might have divided his active career into suc- 
cessive ** fits,”’ or ** manias,’’—a preaching fit, a 
pastoral fit, a fit of church-reforming, a fit of 
church-extending. And such transforming 
sions were these fits—so completely did they change 
his whole nature into the image of the object at 
which he aimed, that the apostle’s words, ‘* this 
one thing I do,”’ he might have altered to, ‘‘ this one 
thing Lam.’? There was no division of his strength 
—no diversion of his mind ; but with a concentration 
of mighty powers which made the spectacle sub- 
lime, he moved to the onset with lip compressed 
and massy tread, and victory foreseen in the glance 
of his eagleeye. And like all men of overmastering 
energy—like all men of clear conception and valiant 
purpose—like Nelson and Napoleon, and others 
born to be commanders—over and above the assur- 
ance given by his frequent success, there was a 
spell in his audacity—a fascination in his sanguine 
chivalry. Many were drawn after him, carried 
helpless captives by his force of character; and 
though, at first, many felt that it required some 
faith to follow him, like the great genius of modern 
warfare, experience showed that for moral as well 
as military conquests, there may be the deepest 
wisdom in dazzling projects, and rapid movements, 
and reckless daring. i wes owing to the width of 
his field, and the extent of his future, and, above all, 
the greatness of his faith, that he was the most 
venturesome of philanthropists, and also the most 
vietorious. The width of his field—for if he was 
operating on St. John’s he had his eye to Scotland 
—if he was making an effort on his own establish- 
ment, he had an eye toChristendom. And the ex- 
tent of his future—for every man who is greater 
than his coevals is a vaticination of some age to 
come—and, with Chalmers, the struggle was to 
speed this generation on and bring it abreast of that 
wiser and holier epoch of which he himself was the 
precocious denizen. And the greatness of his faith 
~for he believed that whatever is scriptural is pol- 


*Edmund Burke, 


itic. He believed that whatever is in the Bible wil) 
yet be inthe world. And he believed that all things 
are coming which God has promised, and that all 
things are practicable which God bids us perform. 
But we shall misrepresent the man, unless the 
prime feature in our memory’s picture be his won- 
drous goodness. It was not so much in his capa- 
cious intellect, or his soaring fancy, that he sur- 
passed all his fellows, as in his mighty heart. Bi 
to begin with, the Gospel made it expand till it 
took in the human family. ‘* Good-will to man” 
was the inscription on his serene and benignant 
countenance ; and if at times the shadow of some 
inward anxiety darkened it, or the cloud of a mo- 
mentary displeasure lowered over it, all that was 
needful to brighten it into its wonted benignity was 
the sight of something human. Deeply impressed 
with our nature’s wrong estate—a firm and sorrow- 
ful believer in its depravity and desperate wicked- 
ness—the sadness of his creed gave nothing bitter 
to his spirit and nothing sombre to his bearing. 
Like Him who best knew what was in man, but 
who was so bent on making him better, that the 
kindness of his errand counteracted the keenness 
of his intuition, and filled his mouth with gracious 
words—there was so much inherent warmth in his 
temperament, and so much of heaven-imparted 
kindliness in his Christianity, that love to man was 
his vital air, and good offices to man his daily bread. 
And how was his rulin ion—how was his phi- 
lanthropy displayed* Not in phrases of ecstatic 
fondness—for though a citizen of the world he was 
also a Scotchman—in the region of the softer feel- 
ings sequestered, proud, and shy—and, except the 
“*my dear sir,” of friendly talk, and the cordial 
shake of cager recognition, he was saving of the 
commonplace expressions of endearment, and did not 
depreciate friendship’s currency by too lavish em- 
ployment of its smaller coin. He must have been 
a special friend to whom he subscribed himself as 
anything more addicted than ‘‘ Yours very truly.” 
Nor did his warmth come out in tears of tenderness 
and the usual utterances of wounded feeling ; for 
in these he was not so igor and prompt as many. 
How did it appear? On a wintry day, how do we 
know that the hidden stove is lit, but because the 
frost on the panes is thawing, and life is tinglin 
back into our dead fingers and leaden feet? A 
it was by the glow that spread around wherever 
Dr. Chalmers entered—by the gayety which 
sparkled in every eye, pas | the happiness which 
bounded in every breast—by the mellow tempera- 
ture to which the atmosphere suddenly ascended— 
it was by this that you recognized your nearness to 
a focus of philanthropy. How did it appear? 
How do we know that that huge Newfoundland, 
pacing leisurely about the lawn, has a propensity 
for saving drowning people, but just because the 
moment yon playin ohild capsizes into the garden 
pond, he plunges after, and lands him dripping on 
the gravel? And it was by the instinctive bound 
with which he sprang to the relief of misery—the 
importunity with which, despite his population and 
his pauper theories, he entreated for such emergen- 
cies as the Highland distress, and the tiberality with 
which he relieved the successive cases of poverty 
and woe that came to his private ear and eye—it 
was because wherever grief or suffering was, there 
was Dr. Chalmers, that you knew him to be a man 
of sympathies. But you might know it in other 
ways. Read the five-and-twenty volumes of his 
works, and say what are they but a magazine of 
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thoughts for the comfort of mankind! What are! 
they but a collection of pleadings with power on the 
behalf of weakness ; with opulence on the behalf 
of penury ; with Christian intelligence on the behalf 
of outcast ignorance and home-grown paganism? 
What are they but a series of the most skilful pre- 
scriptions for mortal misery—a good and wise phy- 
sician’s Jegacy to a disordered world, which he 
dearly loved and did his best to healt And what 
was the suceession of his services during the last 
thirty years’? For what, short of God's glory, but 
the good of man, was he spending his intellect, his 
ascendency over others, his constitution, and his 
timet We have spoken of his colossal strength 
and his flaming energy ; and the idea we now re- 
tain of his life-long career is just an engine of 
highest pressure pursuing the iron path of an in- 
_ flexible philanthropy, and speeding to the terminus 
of a happier clime a lengthy train of the poor, the 
halt, the blind; and we pity those who, in the 
shriek, the hurry, and the thunder of the transit— 
the momentary warmth and passing indignation of 
the man, forget the matchless prowess of the Chris- 
tian, and the splendid purpose of his living sacri- 
fice. And yet our wonder is, that with such a 
weight upon his thoughts, and such a work on his 
hands, he found so much time for specific kindness, 
and took such care to rule his spirit. Like the 
apostle on whom devolved the care of all the 
churches, but who in one letter sends messages to 
or from six-and-thirty friends, there was no favor 
so little, and no friend so obscure, that he ever for- 
got him. If, in a moment of absence, he omitted 
some wonted civility, or, by an untimely interrup- 
tion, was betrayed into a word of sharpness, he 
showed an excessive anxiety to redress the wrong, 
and heal the unwilling wound. And glorious as it 
was to see him on the Parnassus of some transcen- 
dent inspiration, or rather on the Pisgah of some 
sacred and enraptured survey, it was more delight- 
ful to behold him in self-unconscious lowliness— 
still great, but forgetful of his greatness—by the 
hearth of some quiet neighbor, or in the bosom of 
his own family, or among friends who did not make 
an open show of him, out of the good treasure of 
his heart bringing forth nothing but good things. 
With all the puissant combativeness and intellec- 
tual prowess essential to such a lofty reason, it was 
lovely to see the gentle play of the lion-hearted 
man. With all his optimism—his longings after a 
higher scale of piety, and a nobler style of Chris- 
tianity, it was beautiful to see how contented he 
was with every friend as he is, and with what mag- 
netic alertness all that was Christian in himself 
darted forth to all that was Christian in a brother. 
And above all, with his wholesale beneficence, the 
abundance of his labors, the extent of his regards, 
and the vastness of his projects, it was instructive 
to see his affections so tender, his friendships so 
firm, and his kind offices so thoughtful and un- 
tiring. 

Perhaps there never was a theologian who ap- 
proached a given text with less appearance of sys- 
tem or pre-conception. No passage wore to him a 
suspicious or precarious look, and instead of hand- 
ling it uneasily, as if it were some deadly thing, he 
took it up securely and frankly, and dealt with it in 
all the confidence of a good understanding. Some 
Scripture interpreters have no system. To them 
all texts are isolated, and none interprets another. 
And the system of others is too scanty. It is not 
coéxtensive with the whole counsel of God. It 
interprets some passages, but leaves others unex- 


systematic. He justly assumed that a revelation 
from God must be pervaded by some continuous 
truth ; and that a clue to its general meaning must 
be sought in some ultimate fact, some self-consie 
tent and all-reconciling principle. To him the gos- 

1 was a Revetarion of Ricnrrousness ; and 

an’s Neep and Gop’s Girt were the simple ele- 

ments into which his theology resolved itself. In 
the various forms of man’s vacuity and God's ful- 
ness, man’s blindness and the Spirit’s enlightening, 
the carnal enmity and the supplanting power of a 
new affection, the hollowness of a morality without 
godliness, and the purifying influence of the Chris- 
tian faith, these primary truths were constantly re- 
appearing ; and just because his first principles 
were so few, they suited every case, and because 
his system was so simple, he felt it perfectly secure. 
Instead of forcing locks, he had found the master- 
key, and went freely out and in. And in this we 
believe that he was right. From want of spiritu- 
ality, from want of study or capacity, we may fail 
to catch it; but there is a scriptural unity. So far 
as the Bible is a record, its main fact is one; so far 
as it is a revelation, its chief doctrine is one ; so far 
as it is the mind of God exhibited to fallen man, its 
prevailing tone and feeling are one. And having 
in comprehension of mind ascertained, and in sim- 
plicity of faith accepted this unity—the revealed 
truth and the scriptural temperament, Dr. Chalmers 
walked at liberty. It was his systematic strength 
which gave him textual freedom; and if for one 
forenoon he would dilate ona single duty till it 
seemed to expand into the whole of man, or on one 
doctrine till it bulked into a Bible, it was only a 
portion of the grand scheme passing under the 
evangelical microscope. It was the lamp of the 
one cardinal truth lighting up a particular topic. 
And those who, on the other hand, objected to his 
—s as not sufficiently evangelical, were only 
ess evangelical than he. With many the gospel 
is a tenet; with Dr. Chalmers the gospel was a 
pervasion. The sermons of Dr. Chalmers were 
not stuck over with quoted texts, but every para- 
graph had its scriptural seasoning. His whole 
being held the gospel in solution, and beyond most 
text-reciters, it was his anxiety to saturate with iis 
purest truth ethical philosophy and political econ- 
omy, daily life and personal conduct, as well as re- 
tired meditation and Sabbath-day religion. 

We would only, in conclusion, commemorate the 
Lord’s great goodness to his servant in allowing 
him such a completed work and finished course. 
Many a great man has had a good thing in his 
heart; a temple, or some august undertaking ; but 
it was still in his heart when he died. And many 
more have just put to their and, when death struck 
them down, and a stately fragment is al] their mon- 
ument. But there is a sublime and affecting con- 
clusiveness in the work of Dr. Chalmers. Wht 
more could the church or the world have asked 
from him? It will take the chureh a generation to 
learn all that he has taught it, and the world a cen- 
tury to reach that point from which he was irans- 
lated. And yet he has left all his meaning clear, 
and all his plans complete. And all that completed 
work is of the best Find; all gold and silver and 
precious stones. ‘To activity and enterprise he has 
read a new lesson. To disinterested but far seen 
panes he has supplied a new motive. ‘To phi- 
anthropy he has given new impulse, and to the 
pulpit new inspiration, And whilst he has added 
another to the short catalogue of this world’s great 
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a dreary interval—after the boisterous irreligion of 
the latter Stuarts and the cold flippancy which so 
long outlived them, eame the evangelical revival of 
last century. Full-hearted and aicticasie, some- 
times brisk and vivacious, but always downright 
and practical, the gospel of that era spoke to the 
good sense and warm feelings of the nation. In the 
electric fire of Whitefield, the rapid fervor of Ro- 
maine, the caustic force of Berridge and Rowland 
Hill, and the fatherly wisdom of John Newton and 
Henry Venn—in these modern evangelists there 
was not the momentum whose long range demol- 
ished error’s strongest holds, nor the massive doc- 
trine which built up the tall and stately pile of 
Puritan theology. That day was past, and that 
work was done. For the Christian warfare these 
solemn iron-sides and deep-sounding culverines were 
no longer wanted ; but, equipped with the brief 
logic and telling earnestness of their eager sincerity, 
the lighter troops of this modern campaign ran 
swiftly in at the open gate, and next instant huzzaed 
from the walls of the citadel. And for spiritual 
masonry the work was too abundant and the workers 
too few to admit of the spacious old temple style. 
Run up in haste and roofed over in a hurry, its 
earlier piety too often dwelt in tents; and before 
the roaming architect could return, his work would 
sometimes suffer loss. But when growing expe- 
rience urged more pains, and increasing laborers 
made it possible, the busier habits of the time could 
still be traced in the slighter structure. The great 
glory of this recent gospel is the sacred element 
which it has infused into an age which, but for it, 
would be wholly secular, and the sustaining element 
which it has inspired into a community which, but 
for its blessed hope, would be toil-worn and life- 
weary. No generation ever drudged so hard as 
this, and yet none has worked more cheerily. None 
was ever so tempted to churlish selfishness, and yet 
none has been more bountiful, and given such 
strength and wealth away. And none was ever 
more beset with facilities for vice and folly, and yet 
none hag more abounded in disinterested characters 
and loving families full of loveliness. Other ages 
may surpass it in the lone grandeur and awful good- 
ness of some preéminent name ; but in the diffusion 
of piety, in the simplicity and gladness of domestic 
religion, and in the many forms of intelligent and 
practical Christianity, it surpasses them all. With 
“Gop 1s Love”’ for the sunny legend in its open 
sky, and with Bible-texts efflorescing in every-day 
duties round its agile feet, this latter gospel has 
left along its path the fairest specimens of talents 
consecrated and industry evangelized. Nor till all 
missionaries like Henry Martyn and John Williams, 
and all sweet singers like Kirke White and Jane 
Taylor, and all friends of humanity like Fowell 
Buxton, and Elizabeth Fry, have passed away ; nor 
till the Bible, tract, and missionary societies have 
done their work, will it be known how benign and 
heart-expanding was that gospel largess which a 
hundred years ago began to bless the land. Three 
evangelie eras have come, and two of them are 
gone. The first of these made its subjects Bible- 
readers, brave and free. The second made them 
Bible-singers, full of its deep harmonies and high 
devotion, and from earthly toil and tumult hid in 
the pavilion of its stately song. The third, made 
them Bible-doers, kind, liberal, and active, and 
social withal—mutually attractive and mutually 
eonfiding—loving to work and worship together. 
The first found the English commoner little better 
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and converted his cottage into a castle. The second 
— saw that castle exalted into a sanctuary, and 
it reécho with worship rapt and high. And 
the third blended all the rest and added one thing 
more : in the e, castle, sanctuary, it planted a 
pious family living for either world—diligent but 
tranquil, manly but devout, self-contained but not 
exclusive, retired but redundant with blithest life ; 
and in this creation it produced the most blessed 
thing on earth—a happy Christian English home. 
ould our readers care for the short story how 
this last era began? Have they leisure for a flying 
sketch of the principa! personages to whom, as the 
instruments of God, it owes its rise ? 

Never has century risen on Christian England so 
void of soul faith as that which opened with Queen 
Anne, and which reached its misty noon beneath 
the second George—a dewless night succeeded by 
a sunless dawn. There was no freshness in the 
past, and no promise in the future. The memory 
of Baxter and Usher possessed no spell, and calls 
to revival or reform fell dead on the echo. Con- 
fessions of sin, and national covenants, and all pro- 
jects towards a public and visible acknowledgment 
of the Most High were voted obsolete, and the 
golden dreams of Westminster worthies only lived 
in Hudibras. The Puritans were buried and the 
Methodists were not born. The philosopher of the 
age was Bolingbroke, the moralist was Addison, 
the minstrel was Pope, and the preacher was At- 
terbury. The world had the idle, discontented 
look of the morning after some mad holiday ; and 
like recket-sticks and the singed paper from last 
night’s squibs, the spent jokes of Charles and 
Rochester lay all about, and people yawned to look 
at them. It was a listless, joyless morning, when 
the slip-shod citizens were cross, and even the 
merry-Andrew joined the incurious public, and, for- 
bearing his ineffectual pranks, sat down to wonder 
at the vacancy. The reign of buffoonery was past, 
but the reign of faith and earnestness had not com- 
menced. During the first forty years of that cen- 
tury, the eye that seeks for spiritual life ean hardly 
find it; least of all that hopeful and diffusive life 
which is the harbinger of more. ‘‘ It was taken 
for granted that Christianity was not so much as a 
subject for inquiry, but was at length discovered tw 
be fictitious. And men treated it as if this were 
an agreed point among all people of discernment.’ 
Doubtless there were divines, like Beveridge, and 
Watts, and Doddridge, men of profound devotion 
and desirous of doing good ; but the little which 
they accomplished only shows how adverse was 
the time. And their appearance was no presage. 
They were not the Ararats of an emerging economy. 

The zone of piety grew no wider, and they saw 
no symptoms of a new world appearing. But like 
the Coral Islands of the Southern Pacific, slowly 
descending, they were the dwindling peaks of an 
older dispensation, and felt the water deepening 
round them. In their devout but sequestered walk, 
and in their faithful but mournful appeals to their 
congregations and country, they were the pensive 
mementoes of a glory departed, not the hopeful pre- 
cursors of a glory to come. Remembrance and 
regret are feeble reformers ; and the story of godly 
ancestors has seldom shamed into repentance their 
lax and irreverent sons. ‘The power which startles 
or melts a people is zeal fresh-warmed in the fur- 
nace of Scripture, and baptized with the fire of 
Heaven—that fervor which, incandescent with hope 


* Bishop Butler. 
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this power the splendid example was Wurre- 
° he son of a Gloucester inn-keeper, 
and sent to Pembroke College, his mind became so 
burdened with the great realities, that he had little 
heart for study. God and eternity, holiness and 
sin, were thoughts which haunted every moment, 
and compelled him to live for the salvation of his 
soul ; but, except his tutor Wesley and a few gowns- 
men, he met with none who a oer his earnest- 
ness. And though earnest, they were all in error. 
Among the influential minds of the University 
there was no one to lead them into the knowl- 
edge of the gospel, and they had no religious guides 
except the genius of the place and books of their 
own choosing. The genius of the place was an 
ascetic quietism. Its libraries full of clasped school- 
men and tall fathers, its cloisters so solemn that a 
hearty laugh or hurried step seemed sinful, and its 
halls lit with medieval sunshine, perpetually invited 
their inmates to meditation and silent recollection ; 
whilst the early tinkle of the chapel bell and the 
frosty routine of winter matins, the rubric and the 
founder’s rules, proclaimed the religious benefits of 
bodily exercise. The Romish postern had not then 
been papers ; but with no devotional models, save 
the marble Bernards and de Wykhams, and no 
spiritual illumination except what came in by the 
north windows of the past, it is not surprising that 
ardent but reverential spirits should in such a place 
have unwittingly groped into a Romish pietism. 
With an awakened conscience and a resolute will, 
young Whitefield went through the sanatory spe- 
cifics of A-Kempis, Castanza, and William Law ; 
and in his anxiety to exceed all that is required by the 
rubric, he would fast during Lent on black bread 
and peg tea, and stand in the cold till his nose 
was red and his fingers blue, whilst, in the hope of 
temptation and wild beasts, he would wander through 
Christ Church meadows over-dark. It was whilst 
ing this course of self-righteous fanaticism that 
e was seized with alarming illness. It sent him 
to his Bible, and whilst praying and yearning over 
his Greek Testament, the “ open secret’’ flashed 
upon his view. The discovery of a completed and 
gratuitous salvation filled with ecstasy a spirit 
ae Pl appreciate it, and, from their great ee 
ing, his affections thenceforward flowed, im- 
pevees and uninterrupted, in the one channel of 
ve to the Saviour. The Bishop of Gloucester 
ordained him, and on the day of his ordination he 
wrote to a friend, ‘‘ Whether I myself shall ever 
have the honor of styling myself a ‘ prisoner of the 
Lord’ I know not; but indeed, my dear friend, I 
can call heaven and earth to witness that when the 
bishop laid lis hand upon me, I gave myself up to be 
a martyr for Him who hung upon the cross for me. 
Known unto Him are all future events and contin- 
gencies. I have thrown myself blindfold, and, I 
trust, without reserve, into his Almighty hands ; 
oaly I would have you observe, that till you hear 
of my dying for or in my work, you will not be ap- 
pred of all the preferment that is expected by 
zeorge Whitefield.’’ In this rapture of self-devo- 
tion he traversed England, Scotland, and Ireland, 
for four-and-thirty years, and crossed the Atlantic 
times, proclaiming the love of God and His 
pe gift to man. A bright and exulting view of 
me atonement’s sufficiency was his hockeaty:; de- 
light in God and rejoicing in Christ Jesus were his 


* Born 1714, Died 1770. 
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piety ; and a compassionate solicitude for the souls 
of men, often rising to a fearful agony, was his 
aay posciee ; and strong in the oneness of his aim 
and the intensity of his feelings, he soon burst the 
regular bounds, and began to preach on commons 
and village greens, and even to the rabble at Lon- 
don fairs. He was the prince of English preachers. 
Many have surpassed him as sermon-makers, but 
none have approached him as a pulpit orator. Many 
have outshone him in the clearness of their logie, 
the grandeur of their conceptions, and the — 
beauty of single sentences ; but in the power 6} 
darting the gospel direct into the conscience he 
eclipsed them all. With a full and beaming coun- 
tenance, and the frank and easy port which the 
English a love—for it is the symbol of honest 
purpose and friendly assurance—he combined a 
voice of rich compass, which could equally thrill 
over Moorfields in musical thunder, or whisper its 
terrible secret in every private ear: and to this 
gainly aspect and tuneful voice he added a most ex- 
pressive and eloquent action. Improved by consei- 
entious practice, and instinct with his earnest nature, 
this elocution was the acted sermon, and by its pan- 
tomimic portrait enabled the eye to anticipate each 
rapid utterance, and helped the memory to treasure 
up the palpable ideas. None ever used so boldly, 
nor with more success, the highest styles of imper- 
sonation. His ‘‘ Hark! hark !’’ could conjure up 
Gethsemane with its faltering moon, and awake 
again the cry of horror-stricken Innocence ; and an 
apostrophe to Peter on the holy mount, would light 
up another Tabor, and drown it in glory from the 
opening heaven. His thoughts were possessions, 
and his feelings were transformations ; and if he 
spake because he felt, his hearers understood be- 
cause they saw. They were not only enthusiastie 
amateurs, like Garrick, who ran to weep and trem- 
ble at his bursts of passion, but even the colder 
critics of the Walpole school were surprised into 
momentary sympathy and reluctant wonder. 
Chesterfield was listening in Lady Huntingdon’s 
pew when Whitefield was comparing the benighted 
sinner to a blind beggar on a dangerous road. His 
little dog gets away from him when skirting the edge 
of a precipice, and he is left to explore the pa 
with his iron-shod staff. On the very verge of the 
cliff this blind guide slips through his fingers, and 
skims away down the abyss. Al] unconscious, its 
owner stoops down to regain it, and stumbling for- 
ward—*t Good God ! he is gone !’’ shouted Chester- 
field, who had been watching with breathless alarm 
the blind man’s movements, and who jumped from 
his seat to save the catastrophe. But the glory of 
Whitefield’s preaching was its heart-kindled and 
heart-melting gospel. But for this all his bold 
strokes and brilliant surprises might have been mo 
better than the rhetorical triumphs of Kirwan and 
other pulpit dramatists. He was an orator, but he 
only sought to be an evangelist. Like a voleanp 
where gold and mew may be darted forth as well as 
common things, but where gold and molten granite 
flow all alike in fiery fusion, bright thoughts and 
splendid i might be projected from his a 
ulpit, but all were merged in the stream w 
Coe along the gospel and himself in blended fervor. 
Indeed, so simple was his nature, that glory to God 
and good-will] to man having filled it, there was room 
for little more. Having no church to found, mp 
family to enrich, and no memory to immortalize, he 
was the mere ambassador of God; and inspi 
with its genial piteous spirit—so full of heaven 





reconciled and humanity restored—he soon himself 
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became a living gospel. Radiant with its benignity, 
and trembling with its tenderness, by a sort of spir- 
itual induction a vast audience would speedily be 
brought into a frame of mind—the transfusion of 
his own ; and the white furrows on their sooty faces 
told that Kingswood colliers were weeping, or the 
quivering of an ostrich plume bespoke its elegant 
wearer's deep emotion. And coming to his work 
direct from communion with his Master, and in all 
the strength of accepted prayer, there was an eleva- 
ton in his mien which often paralyzed hostility, and 
a self-possession which only made him, amid uproar 
and fury, the more sublime. With an electric bolt 
he would bring the jester in his fool’s-eap from his 
perch on the tree, or galvanize the brick-bat from 
the skulking miscreant’s grasp, or sweep down in 
crouching submission and shame-faced silence the 
whole of Bartholomew Fair; whilst a revealing 
flash of sententious doctrine or vivified Scripture, 
would disclose to awe-struck hundreds the forgotten 
verities of another world, or the unsuspected arcana 
of their inner man. ‘* I came to break your head, 
bat, through you, God has broken my heart,’’ was 
a sort of confession with which he was familiar ; 
and to see the deaf old gentlewoman, who used to 
mutter imprecations at him as he passed along the 
street, clambering up the pulpit-stairs to catch his 
angelic words, was a sort of spectacle which the 
triumphant gospel often witnessed in his day. And 
‘when it is known that his voice could be heard by 
20,000, and that ranging all the empire, as well as 
America, he would often preach thrice on a work- 
ing-day, and that he has received in one week as 
many as a thousand letters, from persons awakened 
by his sermons ; if no estimate can be formed of 
the results of his ministry, some idea may be sug- 
gested of its vast extent and singular effectiveness. 

The following codicil was added to Whitefield’s 
will: “* N. B.—I also leave a mourning ring to 
my honored and dear friends, the Rev. John and 
Charles Wesley, in token of my indissoluble anion 
with them, in heart and Christian affection, not- 
withstanding our difference in judgment about some 
particular points of doctrine.”’ 

The *‘ points of doctrine’? were chiefly the ex- 
tent of the atonement and the perseverance of the 
saints ; the ‘‘indissoluble union’’ was occasioned 
by their all-absorbing love to the same Saviour, 
and untiring efforts to make his riches known. 
They quarrelled a little, but they loved a great 

more. Few characters could be more com- 
pletely the converse, and in the church’s exigen- 
cies, more happily the supplement of one another, 
than were those of George Whitefield and Joun 
Westey ;* and had their views been identical, and 
their labors all along coincident, their large services 
to the rospel might have repeated Paul and Barna- 
bas. Whitefield was soul, and Wesley was system. 
Whitefield was a summer-cloud which burst at 
morning or nvon in fragrant exhilaration over an 
ample tract, and took the rest of the day to gather 
again ; Wesley was the polished conduit in the 
midst of the garden, through which the living wa- 
ter glided in pearly brightness and perennial music, 
the same vivid stream from day to day. After a 
preaching paroxysm, Whitefield lay panting on his 
couch, spent, breathless and death-like ; after his 
morning sermon in the foundry, Wesley would 
mount his pony and trot and chat and gather sim- 
ull he reached some country hamlet, where 
would bait his charger, and talk through a 
little sermon with the villagers, and re-mount his 


pony and trot away again. In his aérial poise, 
hitefield’s eagle eye drank lustre from the souree 
of light, and loved to look down on men in assem- 
bled myriads; Wesley’s falcon glance did not 
sweep so far, but it searched more keenly and 
marked more minutely where it pierced. A mas 
ter of assemblies, Whitefield was no match for the 
isolated man ;—seldom coping with the multitude, 
but strong in astute sagacity and personal ascend- 
aney, Wesley could conquer any number one by one. 
All force and impetus, Whitefield was the powder- 
blast in the quarry, and by one explosive sermon 
would shake a district, and detach materials for 
other men’s long work ; deft, neat, and painstaking, 
Wesley loved to split and trim each fragment into 
uniform plinths and polished stones. Or, taken 
otherwise, Whitefield was the bargeman or the 
wagoner who brought the timber of the house, 
and Wesley was the architect who set it up. 
Whitefield had no patience for ecclesiastical polity, 
no aptitude for pastoral details ; with a beaver-like 
propensity for building, Wesley was always con- 
structing societies, and with a king-like craft of 
ruling, was most at home when presiding over a 
class or a conference. It was their infelicity that 
they did not always work together; it was the 
happiness of the age and the furtherance of the 
poepel that they lived alongside of one another. 
en years older than his pupil, Wesley was a year 
or two later of attaining the joy and freedom of 
gospel-forgiveness. It was whilst listening to Lu- 
ther’s Preface to the Romans, where he describes 
the change which God works in the heart through 
faith in Christ, that he felt his own heart strangely 
warmed ; and finding that he trusted in Christ alone 
for salvation, ‘‘an assurance was given him that 
Christ had taken away his sins, and saved him from 
the law of sin and death.’’ And though in his 
subsequent piety a subtle analyst may detect a 
trace of that mysticism which was his first religion ; 
even as to his second religion, Moravianism, he 
was indebted for some details of his eventual 
chureh-order—no candid reader will deny that 
*« righteousness, peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost,”’ 
had now become the religion of the Methodist; 
and for the half century of his ubiquitous career, 
his piety retained this truly evangelic type. A cool 
observer, who met him towards the close, records, 
** So fine an old man I never saw. The happiness 
of his mind beamed forth in his countenance. 
Every look showed how fully he enjoyed ‘ the gay 
remembrance of a life well spent;’ and wherever 
he wert, he diffused a portion of his own felicity. 
Easy and affable in his demeanor, he accommo- 
dated himself to every sort of company, and showed 
how happily the most finished courtesy may be 
blended with the most perfect piety. In his con- 
versation, we might be at a loss whether to admire 
most, his fine classical taste, his extensive knowledge 
of men and things, or his overflowing goodness of 
heart. While the grave and serious were charmed 
with his wisdom, his sportive sallies of innocent 
mirth delighted even the young and thoughtless ; 
and both saw, in his uninterrupted cheerfulness, 
the excellency of true Religion.”’* ‘To a degree 
scarcely paralleled, his piety had supplanted those 
strong instincts—the love of worldly distinction, the 
love of money, and the love of ease. The answer 
which he gave to his brother, when refusing to vin 
dicate himself from a newspaper calumny, ‘ Broth 
er, when I devoted to God my ease, my time, @ 
life, did 1 except my reputation!’ was no casi 





*Born 1703. Died 1791, 
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sally, but the system of his conduct. From the 
moment that the Fellow of Lincoln went out into 
the highways and hedges and commenced itinerant 
her, he bade farewell to earthly fame. And 
aps no Englishman, since the days of Bernard 
ilpin, has given so much away. hen his in- 
come was thirty peg a year, he lived on twenty- 
eight, and saved two for charity. Next year he 
had sixty pounds, and, still living on twenty-eight, 
he had thirty-two to spend. A fourth year raised 
his income to a hundred and twenty pounds, and 
steadfast to his plan the poor got ninety-two. In 
the year 1775, the accountant-general sent him a 
copy of the excise order for the return of plate ; 
«Rev. Sirn,—As the commissioners cannot doubt 
but you have plate, for which you have hitherto 
neglected to make an entry,” &c.; to which he 
wrote this memorable answer :—‘‘ Sirn,—I have 
two silver tea-~spoons at London, and two at Bristol. 
This is all the plate which I have at present; and 
I shall not buy any more while so many around me 
want bread. I am, sir, your most humble servant, 
Joun Westey.” ‘And though it is calculated that 
he must have given more than twenty thousand 
pounds away, all his property, when he died, con- 
sisted of his clothes, his books, and a carriage. 
Perhaps, like a ball burnished by motion, his per- 
petual activity helped to keep him thus brightly 
clear from worldly pelf; and when we remember 
its great pervading motive, there is something sub- 
fime in this good man’s industry. Rising every 
morning at four, travelling every year upwards of 
4000 miles, and preaching nearly a thousand ser- 
mons, exhorting societies, editing books, writing all 
sorts of letters, and giving audience to all sorts of 
people, the ostensible president of Methodism and 
pastor of all the Methodists, and amidst his cease- 
less toils betraying no more bustle than a planet in 
its course, he was a noble specimen of that fervent 
diligence which, launched on its orbit by a holy and 
joyful impulse, has ever afterwards the peace of 
God to light it on its way. Nor should we forget 
his praiseworthy efforts to diffuse a Christianized 
philosophy, and propagate useful knowledge among 
religious people. In the progress of research most 
of his compilations may have Jost their value; but 
the motive was enlightened, and the effort to ex- 
bet aca his own idea was characteristic of the 
well-informed and energetic man. In Christian au- 
thorship he is not entitled to rank high. Clear as 
occasional expositions are, there is seldom compre- 
hension in his views, or grandeur in his thoughts, 
or inspiration in his practical appeals; and though 
his direct and simple style is sometimes terse, it is 
often meagre, and very seldom racy. His volumi- 
nous journals are little better than a turnpike log— 
miles, towns, and sermon-texts—whilst their au- 
thoritative tone and self-centring details give the 
record an air of arrogance and egotism which, we 
doubt not, would disappear could we view the ven- 
erable writer face to face. Assuredly his power 
was in his presence. Such fascination resided in his 
saintly mien, there was such intuition in the twin- 
kle of his mild but brilliant eye, and such a dis- 
solving influence in his lively, benevolent, and in- 
structive talk, that enemies often left him admirers 
and devotees. And should any regard the Wesley- 
an system as the mere embodiment of Mr. Wesley’s 
mind, it is a singular triumph of worth and firm- 
ness. Never has a theological idiosyncracy 
— itself in a church so large and stable. 
ut though every pin and cord of the Methodist 
tabernacle bears trace of the fingers, concinnate 





and active, which reared it, the founder’s most 
remarkable memorial is his living monument. 
Wesley has not passed away ; for, if embalmed in 
the connection, he is reémbodied in the members. 
Never did a leader so stamp his impress on his fol- 
lowers The covenanters were not such fac-similes 
of Knox ; nor were the imperial guards such en- 
thusiastie copies of their little corporal, as are the 
modern Methodists the perfect transmigration of 
their venerated father. Exact, orderly, and active ; 
dissident but not dissenters ; connectional but catho- 
lic ; carrying warmth within, and yet loving south- 
erly exposures ; obliging without effort, and liberal 
on system ; serene, contented, and hopeful—if we 
except the master-spirits, whose type is usually 
their own—the most of pious Methodists are cast 
from Wesley’s neat and cheerful mould. That 
goodness must have been attractive as well as v 
imitable, which has survived in a million of living 
effigies. 

Whilst a college tutor, Mr Wesley numbered 
among his pupils, along with George Whitefield, 
James Hervey.* To his kind and intelligent 
teacher he owed superior scholarship, and alon 
with a knowledge of Hebrew, a taste for natura 
science ; but at Oxford he did not learn theology. 
Pure in his conduct and correct in his clerical de- 
portment, his piety was cold and stiff. It had been 
acquired among the painted apostles and sculptured 
martyrs, the vitrified gospels and freestone litanies 
of Alma Mater, and lacked a quickening spirit. 
Talking to a ploughman who attended Dr. Dod- 
dridge, he asked, ‘* What do you think is the hard- 
est thing in religion?’’ ‘* Sir,’’ said the plough- 
man, “fl am a poor man, and you are a minister ; 
will you allow me to return the question?” 
“ Well,” said Mr. Hervey, ‘‘I think the hardest 
thing is to deny sinful self;’’ and enlarged at some 
length on the difficulties of self-mortification. At 
last the ploughman interposed—‘‘ But, Mr. Her- 
vey, you have forgotten the most difficult part of 
self-denial, the denial of righteous self.’” Though 
conscious of some defect in his own religion, 
young clergyman looked with disdain at the old 
fool, and wondered what he meant. Soon after 
wards, however, a little book, on ‘‘ Submission to 
the righteousness of God,’’ put meaning into the 
ploughman’s words; and Mr. Hervey wondered 
how he could have read the Bible so often and over- 
looked its revelation of righteousness. When he 
saw it he rejoiced with exceeding joy. It solved 
every problem and filled every void. It lit up the 
Bible, and it kindled Christianity. It gave emanci- 
pation to his spirit and motion to his ministry ; and 
whilst it filled his own sou) with tp 9" it made 
him eager to transmit the benefit. But his frame 
was feeble. It was all that he could do to get 
through one sermon every Sabbath in his little 
church of Weston-Favell ; and the more his spirit 
glowed within, the more shadowy grew his tall and 
wasted form. He could not, like his old tutor and 
his college friend, itinerate ; and so he was con- 
strained to write. In Indian phrase, he pressed his 
soul on paper. With a pen dipped in the rainbow, 
and with aspirations after a celestial vocabulary, he 
proceeded to descant on the glories of his Redeem- 
er’s person, and the riches of his great salvation. 
He published his Meditations, and then the Dia- 
logues between Theron and Aspasio; and then he 
grew too weak even for this fireside work. Still 
the spirit burned, and the body sank. ‘* You have 
only a few minutes to live,’’ said the doctor ; ** spare 

* Born 1714, Died 1753, 
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If.’ * No, doctor, no; you tell me that I 
ve but a few minutes—O let me spend them in 
adoring our great Redeemer.’’ And then he began 
to expatiate on the *‘ all bliss’? which Ged has given 
to those to whom he has given Christ, till, with the 
words ** precious salvation,” utterance ceased. He 
leaned his head against the side of the easy-chair, 
and shut his eyes, and died, on the Christmas after- 
noon. ‘Taught by the poor, and then their teacher, 
he wished his body to be covered with the paupers’ 
1; and it lies beneath the communion table of his 
loved sanctuary, till he and his parishioners rise 
to meet again. 

Last century was the first in which pious people 
cared for style. The Puritans had apple-trees in 
their orchard, and savory herbs in their kitchen-gar- 
den, but kept no green-house, nor parterre ; and, 
amongst evangelical authors, Hervey was about 
the first who made his style a study, and who 
sought, by planting flowers at the gate, to allure 
passengers into the garden. It is not, therefore, 
surprising that his ornaments should be more dis- 
tinguished for profusion and brilliant hues than for 
simplicity and grace. Most ports admire tulips 
and peonies, and martegon-lilies, before they get on 
to love store-cups, and mosses, and ferns. We 
used to admire them ourselves, and felt that sum- 
mer was not fully blown till we saw it sure and cer- 
tain in these ample and exuberant flowers. Yes, 
and even now we feel that it would make a warmer 
June could we love peonies and martegons once 
more. Hervey was a man of taste equal to his 
age, and of a warmth and venturesomenese beyond 
it. He introduced the poetical and picturesque 
into religious literature, and became the Shenstone 
of theology. And although he did what none had 
dared before him, the world was ready, and his suc- 
cess was rapid. The Meditations evangelized the 
natural sciences, and the Dialogues embowered the 
old divinity. The former was philosophy in its 
right mind and at the Saviour’s feet; the other 
was the Lutheran dogma relieved from the aca- 
demic gown, and keeping healthful holiday in shady 
woods and by the mountain stream. The tendency 
of his writings was to open the believer’s eye in 
kindness and wonder on the works of God, and 
their effort was to attract to the incarnate mystery 
the heart surprised or softened by these works. 
We cannot, at the distance of a century, recall the 
fascination which surrounded them when newly 
published—when no similar attempts had forestalled 
their freshness, and no imitations had blown their 
vigor into bombast. But we can trace their mellow 
influence stil]. We see that they have helped to 
make men of faith men of feeling, and men of piety 
men of taste. Over the bald and rugged places of 
systematic orthodoxy, they have trained the sweet- 
est beauties of creation and softest graces of piety, 
and over its entire landscape have shed an illumina- 
tion as genial as it is growthful and clear. If th 
be not purely classical, they are perfectly evangeli- 
cal and singularly adapted to the whole of man. 
Their cadence is in our popular reaching still, and 
may their spirit never quit our Christianity ! It is 
the spirit of securest faith, and sunniest hope, and 
most seraphic love. And though it may be danger- 
ous for young divines, like Samuel Parr, to copy 
their descriptive melody, it were a blessed ambition 
to emulate their author’s large and lightsome piet 
—his heart ‘‘ open to the whole noon of nature,” 
and Sacer ol its brightness drinking the smile of 
a nt ° 
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derived its great impulse from the three now named. 
But though there were none to rival Whitefield’s 
flaming uence, or Wesley’s versatile ubiquity, 
or the popularity of Hervey’s gorgeous pen, there 
were many among their contemporaries who, as 
one by one they learned the truth, in their own 
department or district did their utmost to diffuse 
it. In Cornwall, there was Walker of Truro; in 
Devon, Augustus Toplady; in Shropshire, was 
Fletcher of Madeley ; in fordshire, there was 
Berridge of Everton ; in Lincolnshire, Adams of 
Wintringham; in Yorkshire, were Grimshaw of 
Haworth, and Venn of Huddersfield ; and in Lon- 
don was William Romaine—besides a goodly num- 
ber who, with less renown, were earnest and wise 
enough to win many souls. 

In the summer of 1746, Samuret Wa ker * came 
to be curate of the gay little capital of Western 
Cornwall. He was clever and accomplished—had 
learned from books the leading doctrines of Chris- 
tianity, and whilst mainly anxious to be a popular 
preacher, and a favorite with his fashionable hear- 
ers, had a distinct desire to do them good—but did 
them none. The master of the grammar-school 
was aman of splendid scholarship, and the most 
famous teacher in that county, but much hated for 
his piety. One day Mr. Walker received from Mr. 
Conon a note, with a sum of money, requesting him 
to pay it to the custom-house. For his health he 
had been advised to drink some French wine, but 
on that smuggling coast could procure none on 
which duty had been paid. Wondering whether 
this tenderness of conscience pervaded all his char- 
acter, Mr. Walker sought Mr. Conon’s acquaint- 
ance, and was soon as completely enchained by the 
sweetness of his disposition, and the fascination of 
his intercourse, as he was awed and astonished by 
the purity and elevation of his conduct. It was 
from the good treasure of this good man’s heart 
that Mr. Walker received the gospel. Having 
learned it, he proclaimed it. ‘Truro was in uproar. 
To hear of their general depravity, and to have 
urged on them repentance and the need of a new 
nature by one who had so lately mingled in all their 
gayeties, and been the soul of genteel amusement, 
was first startling and then offensive. The squire 
was indignant; fine ladies sulked and tossed their 
heads; rude men interrupted him in the midst of 
his sermon; and the rector, repeatedly called to 
dismiss him, was only baffled by Mr. Walker’s 
urbanity. But soon faithful preaching began to 
tell; and in Mr. Walker's case its intrinsic power 
was aided by his insight into character, and his 
ascendancy over men. In a few years upwards of 
800 parishioners had called on him to ask what 
they must do for their soul’s salvation; and his 
time was mainly occupied in instructing large 
classes of his hearers who wished to live godly, 
righteous, and sober in this evil world. The first- 
fruits of his ministry was a dissolute youth who had 
been a soldier, and amongst this description of 
ple he had his greatest success. One November, 
a body of troops arrived in his parish for winter 
quarters. He immediately commenced an after- 
noon sermon for their special benefit. He found 
them grossly ignorant. the seven best instructed 
six were Scotchmen, and the seventh an English 
dissenter. And they were reluctant to come to 
hear him. At first, when marched to church, on 
arriving at the door, they turned and walked away. 
But when at last they came under the sound of bs 





* Born 1714. Died 1761. 
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tender but energetic voice, the effect was instanta-| countenance and light unmortal form. His vivaci 
neous. With few exceptions tears burst from every | would have caught the listener's eye, and his so 


eye, and confessions of sin from almost every mouth. 
In Jess than nine weeks no fewer than 250 had 
sought his private instructions ; and though at first 
the officers were alarmed at such an outbreak of 
Methodism among their men, so evident was the 
improvement which took place—so rare had pun- 
ishments become, and so promptly were commands 
obeyed—that the officers waited on Mr. Walker in 
a body, to thank him for the reformation he had 


effected in their ranks. On the morning of thei 


march many of these brave fellows were heard 


filled looks and movements would have interpreted 
his language, had there not been such commanding 
solemnity in his tones as made apathy impossible, 
and such simplicity in his words that to hear was to 
understand. From easy explanations he advanced 
to rapid and conclusive arguments, and warmed into 
importunate exhortations, till consciences began to 
burn and feelings to take fire from his own kindled 
spirit, and himself and his hearers were together 
r| drowned in sympathetic tears. And for all the sav- 
ing power of his preaching dependent on the Holy 


praising God for having brought them under the| Spirit’s inward energy, it was remarkable how much 
sound of the gospel, and as they caught the last| was accomplished both at Broad Hembury and 


glimpses of the town, exclaimed, ‘God bless| afterwards in Orange street, London. 
Truro!’? Indeed, Mr. Walker had much of the 


He was not 
only a polemic and a preacher, but a poet. He has 


military in his own composition. The disencum-| left a few hymns which the church militant will not 


bered alertness of his life, the courage, frankness 


and thorough-going of his character, the firmness | vade, 


. readily forget. ‘* When languor and disease in- 
> «A debtor to mercy alone,’ ‘* Rock of 


with which he held his post, the practical valor} ages, cleft for me,’’ ‘* Deathless principle, arise :”’ 
with which he followed up his preaching, and the| these four combine tenderness and grandeur with 
regimental order into which he had organized his| theological fulness equal to any kindred compositions 
people, bewrayed the captain in canonicals; as| in modern language. It would seem as if the fin- 
the hardness of his services, and his exulting loy-| ished work were embalmed, and the lively hope 
alty to his Master, proclaimed the good soldier of | exulting in every stanza ; whilst each person of the 


Jesus Christ. 


glorious Godhead radiates majesty, grace, and holi- 


In the adjacent county of Devon, and in one of | ness through each successive line. Nor is it any 
its sequestered parishes, with a few cottages sprin-| fault that their inspiration is all from above. Pega- 
kled over it, mused and sang Avcustus Toptapy.*| sus could not have borne aloft such thoughts and 
When a lad of sixteen, and on a visit to Ireland, he| feelings; they are a freight for Gabriel’s wing ; 
had strolled into a barn where an illiterate layman| and if not filigreed with human fancies, they are 
was preaching, but preaching reconciliation to God | resplendent with the truths of God, and brim over 
through the death of his Son. The homely sermon| with the joy and pathos of the heaven-born soul. 
took effect, and from that moment the gospel wielded | However, to amass knowledge so fast and give out 
all the powers of his brilliant and active mind. He} so rapidly not only thought and learning, but warm 
was very learned. Universal history spread before} emotion, was wasteful work. 1t was like bleedin 
his eye a familiar and delightful field ; and at thirty-| the palm-tree ; there flowed a generous sap whick 
eight he died, more widely-read in fathers and} cheered the heart of all who tasted, but it killed the 


reformers than most academic dignitaries can boast 


palm. Consumption struck him, and he died. But 


when their heads are hoary. He was learned be-| during that last illness he seemed to lie in glory’s 
cause he was active. Like a race-horse, all nerve} vestibule. To a friend’s inquiry with al 
and firs, his life was on “en and his delight was| eye he answered, ‘‘ Oh, my dear sir, ] cannot 


pe ye over the ground. 
a 


e read fast, slept little,| you the comforts I feel in my soul: they are [ven 
ant 


often wrote like a whirlwind; and though the} expression. The consolations of God are so abun 


body was weak it did not obstruct him, for in his} that he leaves me nothing to pray for. 


My prayers 


ecstatic exertions he semed to leave it behind. His) are all converted into praise. I enjoy a heaven 
chief publications were controversy. Indepen-| already in mysoul.’’ And within an hour of dying 


dently of his theological convicticns, his philoso- 


he called his friends, and asked if they could give 


phizing genius, his up-going fancy, and his devout; him up; and when they said they could, tears of 
dependent piety, were a multiform Calvinism ; and) joy ran down his cheeks as he added, ‘*‘ Oh, whata 


by a necessity of nature, if religious at all, the reli- 


blessing that you are made willing to give me over 


gion of Toplady must have been one where the eye | into the hands of my dear Redeemer, and part with 


of God filled all and the will of God wrought all. 


me; for no mortal can live after the glories which 


The doctrines which were to himself so plain, he! God has manifested to my soul.”’ 

was perhaps on this account less fitted to discuss| At Everton in Bedfordshire, not far from the 
with men of another make; and betwixt the) spot where John Bunyan had been a preacher and 
strength of his own belief and the spurning haste) a prisoner, lived and labored a man not unlike him, 
of his over-ardent spirit, he gave his works a| the most amusing and most affecting original of all 
frequent air of scorning arrogance and keen con-| this school—Joun Berriver.* For long a distin- 
temptuousness. Perhaps, even with theologians| guished member of Clare Hall, Cambridge, and for 


of his own persuasion, his credit has been injured 
by the warmth of his invective; but on the same 
side it will not be easy to find treatises more acute 
or erudite—and both friends and foes must remem- 
ber that to the writer his opinions were self-evident, 
and that in his devoutest moments he believed God's 
glory was involved in them. It was the polemic 
press which extorted this human bitterness from his 
spirit ; in the pulpit’s milder urgency nothing flowed 
but balm. His voice was music, and spirituality 
aad elevation seemed to emanate from his ethereal 


* Born 1740. Died 1778. 





many years studying fifteen hours a day, he had 
enriched his snasculine understanding with all sorts 
of Jearning; and when at last he became a parish 
minister, he applied to his Jabors all the resources 
of a mind eminently practical, and all the vigor of a 
very honest one. But his success was small—so 
small that he began to suspect his mode was wrong. 
After prayer for light it was one day borne in upon 
his mind, ‘‘ Cease from thine own works; only 
believe ;’’ and consulting his concordance he was 
surprised to see how many columns were required 


* Bom 1716. Died 1793. 
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for the words faith and believe. Through this quaint 
inlet he found his way into the knowledge of the 
pel and the consequent love of the Saviour ; and 
ough hampered with academic standing and past 
the prime of life, he did not hesitate a moment to 
reverse his former preaching, and the efficacy of 
the cross was soon seen in his altered parish. His 
mind was singular. So predominant was its Saxon 
alkali, that poetry, sentiment, and classical allusion, 
whatever else came into it, was sure to be neutral- 
ized into common sense—pathetic, humorous, or 
fry ae as the case might be; and so strong was 
is fancy that every idea in reappearing sparkled 
into a metaphor or emblem, He thought in prov- 
erbs, and he spake in parables ; that granulated salt 
which is so popular with the English peasantry. 
And though his wit ran riot in his letters and his 
talk, when solemnized by the sight of the great 
congregation and the recollection of their exigencies, 
it disappeared. It might still be the diamond point 
on the sharp arrows ; but it was then too swift and 
subtle to be seen. The pith of piety—what keeps 
it living and makes it strong—is love to the Saviour. 
In this he always abounded. “ wi poor feeble heart 
droops when I think, write, or talk of anything but 
Jesus. Oh that I could get near him, and live 
believingly on him! I would walk, and talk, and 
sit, and eat, and rest with him. I would have my 
heart always doting on him, and find itself ever 
present with him.’’ And it was this absorbing 
affection which in preaching enhanced all his pow- 
ers, and subdued all his hazardous propensities. 
When ten or fifteen thousand people were gathered 
an a sloping field, he would mount the pulpit after 
Venn or Grimshaw had vacated it. A twinkle of 
friendly recognition darted from some eyes, and a 
smile of comic welcome was exchanged by others. 
Perhaps a merry thought was suspected in the 
corner of his lips, or seen salient on the very point 
af his peaked and curious nose. And he gave it 
wing. The light-hearted laughed, and those who 
knew no better hoped for fan. A devout stranger 
might have trembled and feared that it was going 
off in a pious farce. But no fear of Father Berridge. 
He knows where he is, and how he means to end. 
That pleasantry was intended for a nail, and see, it 
has fastened every ear to the pulpit-door. And now 
he proceeds in homely colloquy, till the bluntest 
boor is delighted at his own capacity, and is pre- 
red to agree with what he says who makes so 
ittle parade and mystery. But was not that rather 
a home-thrust? ‘* Yes, but it is fact; and sure 
enough the man is frank and honest ;’’ and so the 
blow is borne with the best smile that can be twisted 
out of agony. ‘ Nay, nay, he is getting personal, 
and without some purpose the bolts would not fly 
so true.’ And just when the hearer’s suspicion is 
rising, and he begins to think of retreating, barbed 
and burning the arrow is through him. His soul is 
transfixed and his conscience is all on fire. And 
from the quiver gleaming to the cord these shafts 
of living Scripture fly so fast that in a few minutes 
it is all a field of slain. Such was the powerful, im- 
pact, and piercing sharpness of this great preacher's 
sentences—so suited to England’s rustic auditories, 
and so divinely directed in their flight, that eloquence 
has seldom won such triumphs as the gospel won 
with the bow of old eccentric Berridge. Strong 
men, in the surprise of sudden self-discovery, or in 
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a sense of sin. He published a book, “‘ The Chris 
tian World Unmasked,” in which something of his 
close dealing and a good deal of his drollery survive. 
The idea of it is, a spiritual physician prescribin 
for a sinner ignorant of his own malady. ‘“ Gentle 
reader, lend me a chair, and I will sit down and talk 
a little with you. Give me leave to feel your pulse. 
Sick, indeed, sir, very sick of a mortal disease, 
which infects your whole mass of blood.”” After a 
deal of altercation the patient consents to go 
into the matter, and submits to a survey of his life 
and character. 

** Let me step into your closet, sir, and peep upon 
its furniture. My hands are pretty honest, you may 
trust me ; and —— be found, I fear, to tempt 
a man to be a thief. Well, to be sure, what a filthy 
place is here! Never swept for certain, since you 
were christened! And what a fat idol stands skulk- 
ing inthe corner! A darling sin, | warrant it! 
How it simpers, and seems as pleasant as a right 
eye! Can you find a will to part with it, or strength 
to pluck it out?’ And supposing you a match for 
this self-denial, can you so command your heart as 
to hate the sin you do forsake? This is certainly 
required : truth is called for in the inward parts: 
God will have sin not only cast aside, but cast aside 
with abhorrence. So he speaks, ye that love the 
Lord, see that you hate evil.” 

Many readers might think our physician not only 
racy but rude. They must remember that his prae- 
tice lay among farmers and graziers and plough- 
men ; and if they dislike his bluntness, they must 
remember his success. 

Of the venerable Tuomas Apams* little is re- 
corded, except that he commenced his religious life 
a disciple of William Law, and was translated into 
the marvellous light of the gospel by reading the 
first six chapters of the epistle to the Romans in 
Greek. He was exceedingly revered by his like 
minded contemporaries; and some idea of his 
preaching may be formed from his printed dis 
courses. They are essentially sermons on the 
heart, and are remarkable for their aphoristic force 
and faithful pungency. But his most interesting 
memorial is a posthumorous volume of ‘ Private 
Thoughts on Religion.’ These ‘* Thoughts”’ are 
detached, but classified sentences on ‘‘ God’’ and 
** Christ,” on “* Human Depravity,’’ ‘ Faith,” 
** Good Works,”’ ‘“* The Christian Life,’’ and kin- 
dred subjects, and though neither so brilliant nor so 
broad as the ** Thoughts of Pascal,’’ they are more 
experimental, and no less made for memory. ‘* The 
Spirit’s coming into the heart is the touch of Ithu- 
riel’s spear, and it starts up a devil.”’ ‘* Christ is 
God, stooping to the senses, and speaking to the 
heart of man.’’ ‘* Christ comes with a blessing in 
each hand ; forgiveness in one, and holiness in the 
other, and never gives either to any who will not 
take both.”” * Mankind are perpetually at vari 
ance by being all of one sect, viz., selfists.”” ‘* A 
poor country parson fighting against the devil in his 
parish, has nobler ideas than Alexander had. 
** Not to sin may be a bitter cross. To sin is hell.” 
‘« Wilt thou be made whole? is a trying question, 
when it comes to be well considered.” Those 
who love laconic wisdom will find abundant speci- 
mens in this pithy manual. But it is not ail pemr 
can. Besides the essence of food it contains ex- 
tracts from bitter herbs ; and some who might re+ 


the joy of marvellous deliverance, would sink to | ish its portable dainties will not like its wholesome 
the earth powerless or convulsed ; and in one year | austerity. 


of ‘‘campaigning”’ it is calculated that four thousand 





have been awakened to the worth of their souls and 


* Born 1701. Died 1734. 
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In some respects the most apostolic of this band 
was WituiaM Gaimsuaw.* Like many in his day, 
he struggled through years of doubt and perplexity 
into. that region of light and assurance where he 
spent the sequel of his fervent ministry. His par- 
ish, and the radiating centre of his ceaseless itineran- 
dies, was Haworth, near Bradford, in Yorkshire— 
a bleak region, with a people as wild and almost as 
ignorant as the gorse on their hungry hills. From 
2 ee that the love of Christ took possession of 
his soul, Mr. Grimshaw gave to His service all the 
energies of his ardent mind and powerful frame. 
His health was firm, his spirit resolute, his under- 
standing vigorous and practical, and having but one 
object, he continually pursued it, alike a stranger 
to fatigue and fear. With a slice of bread and an 
onion for his day’s provision, he would trudge over 
the moors from dawn to summer-dusk in search of 
sheep in the wilderness, and after a night’s rest in 
a hay-loft would resume the work. In one of his 
weekly cireuits he would think it no hardship to 
preach from twenty to thirty times. When he 
overtook a stranger on the solitary road, if riding, 
he would dismount and talk to him, and rivet his 
kind and pathetic exhortation with a word of prayer ; 
and into whatsoever company thrown, with all the 
simplicity of a single eye and the mild intrepidity of 
a good intention, he addressed himself to his Mas- 
ter’s business. It was he who silenced the infidel 
nobleman with the frank rejoinder, ‘‘ The fault 
is not so much in your lordship’s head as in your 
heart ;’ and many of his emphatic words haunted 
people’s ears till they sought relief by coming to 
himself and confessing all their case. When his 
career began, so sottish were his people, that it was 
hardly possible to draw them out to worship, but 
Mr. Grimshaw’s boldness and decision dragged 
them in. Whilst the psalm before sermon was 
singing, he would sally forth into the street and the 
ale-houses to look out for loiterers, and would chase 
them into the charch ; and one Sabbath morning a 
stranger riding through Haworth, and seeing some 
men bolting out at the back-windows and scram- 
bling over the garden-wall of a tavern, imagined 
that the house was on fire, till the ery, ‘‘ The par- 
son is coming,’’ explained the panic. By dint of 
pains and courage, he conquered this heathenish 
parish; and such was the power which attended 
his preaching, that, in later life, instead of hunting 
through the streets for his hearers, when he opened 
his church for a short service at five in the summer 
mornings, it would be filled with shopmen and 
working people ready to commence their daily toil. 
And so strong was the attraction to his earnest ser- 
mons, that besides constant hearers who came from 
ten or twelve miles all around, the parsonage was 
often filled with Christian worthies who came on 
Saturday nights from distant towns. And when 
they crowded him out of his house into his barn, 
and out of the church into the church-yard, he was 
all in his glory, and got up on Monday morning 
early to brush the shoes of the far-come travellers. 
He was a gallant evangelist of the Baptist’s school. 
Like the son of the desert, he was a man of a hardy 
build, and like him of a humble spirit, and like 
John, his joy was fulfilled when his Master in- 
creased. At last, in the midst of his brave and 
abundant exploits, a putrid fever, which, like How- 
ard, he caught when engaged in a labor of love, 
came tosummon him home. And when he was 
his parishioners came, and—fit funeral for a 
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Christian hero—bore him away to the tomb amidst 
the voice of psalms. 

But perhaps among all these holy men the com- 
_— and most gracious character was Henry 

enNn* of Huddersfield. Certainty we have learned 
to contemplate him with that patriarchal halo which 
surrounded and sanctified his peaceful old age—and 
we have listened to him only in his affectionate and 
fatherly correspondence ; but, so far as we cam 
gather, his piety was of that winsome type, which, 
if it be not easy to record, it were blessed to resem- 
ble. Simeon loved him dearly, and tried to write 
his life ; but in the attempt to put it upon paper it 
allseemed to vanish. ‘This fact is a good biography. 
No man can paint the summer. Venn’s was a 
genial piety, full of fragrant warmth and ripening 
wisdom, but it was free from singularity. And his 
preaching was just this piety in the pulpit—thought- 
ful, benignant, and simple, the love of God that 
was shed abroad in his heart often appearing to 
shine from his person. But there were no dazzling 
passages, no startling nor amusing sallies. A rug- 
ged mountain, a copsy glen, a riven cedar, will 
make a landscape, but it is not easy to make a pie- 
ture of a field of wheat. Mr Venn had a rich and 
spontaneous mind, and from its affluent soil the crop 
came easily away, and ripened uniformly, and ex 
cept that it yielded the bread of thousands, there is 
little more to tell. The popularity and power of 
his ministry are still among the traditions of the 
West Riding—how the Secinian club sent its clev- 
erest member to caricature the preacher, but amidst 
the reverential throng, and under the solemn ser 
mon, awed into the feeling, ‘* Surely God is in this 
place,”’ he remained to confess his error and to re- 
cant his creed—how the ‘‘ droves’’ of people came 
from the adjacent villages, and how neighbors 
would go home for miles together, so subdued that 
they could not speak a word. He published one 
book, ‘‘ The Complete Duty of Man.’’ It is ew 
cellent ; but like Wilberforce’s ** View,”’ and other 
treatises of that period, it has fulfilled its function 
—the world needs something fresh, something older 
or something newer, something which our immediate 
predecessors have not common-placed. Suill, it is 
an excellent treatise, a clear and engaging summary 
of practical divinity, and it did much good when 
new. Some instances came to Venn’s own knowb 
edge. Soon after its publication he was sitting at 
the window of an inn in the west of England. A 
man was driving some refractory pigs, and one of 
the waiters helped him, whilst the rest looked op 
and shouted with laughter. Mr. Venn, pleased 
with this benevolent trait, promised to send hima 
book, and sent him his own. Many years after, a 
gentleman staying at an inn in the same part of 
England, on Saturday night asked one of the ser 
vants if they ever went toa place of worship on 
Sunday. He was surprised to find that they were 
all required to go at least once a day, and that the 
master of the house not only never failed to attend, 
but maintained constant family prayer. It turned 
out that he was the waiter who had helped the pig- 
driver—that he had married his former master’s 
daughter, and that he, his wife, and some of their 
children, owed all their happiness to the ‘‘ Complete 
Duty of Man.”” The gentleman told the landlord 
that he knew Mr. Venn, and soon intended to visit 
him, and in the joy of his heart the host charged 
him with a letter detailing all his happy history. 
And once at Helvoetsluys, when waiting for a fai 





* Born 1706. 





Died 1763. 


* Born 1724. Died 1797. 
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wind to carry him to England, he accosted on the 
shore a gentleman whom he took for an English- 
man; he was a Swede, but having lived long in 
England, knew the language well. He turned out 
to be a pious man, and asked Mr. Venn to sup with 
him. After much interesting conversation he 
opened his portmanteau, and brought out the book 
to which he said that he owed all his religious im- 
pressions. Mr. Venn recognized his own book, and 
it needed all his humility not to bewray the author. 
Wiuttiam Romaine* began his course as Gres- 
ham Professor of Astronomy, and editor of the four 
folios of Calasio’s Hebrew Concordance. But after 
he caught the evangelic fire he burned and shone 
for nearly fifty years—so far as the Establishment 
is eoncerned—the light of London. It needed all 
his strength of character to hold his ground and 
conquer opposition. He was appointed assistant 
morning lecturer at St. George's, Hanover Square ; 
but his fervent preaching brought a mob of people 
to that fashionable place of worship, and on the 
charge of having vulgarized the congregation and 
overcrowded the charch, the rector removed him. 
He was popularly elected to the evening lectureship 
af St. Dunstan’s ; but the rector there took posses- 
sion of the pulpit in the time of prayer, so as to 
exclude the fanatic. Lord Mansfield decided that 
after seven in the evening Mr. Romaine was enti- 
tled to the use of the church; so, till the clock 
atrack seven, the church-wardens kept the doors 
firm shut, and by drenching them in rain and freez- 
ing them in frost, hoped to weary out the crowd. 
Failing in this, they refused to light the ecburch, 
and Mr. Romaine often preached to his vast auditory 
with no light except the solitary candle which he 
held in his hand. But, * like another Cocles,’”’— 
a comparison already fairly applied to him—*‘ he 
was resolved to keep the pass, and if the bridge 
fell to leap into the Tiber.’’ Though for years his 
stipend was only eighteen pounds, he wore home- 
spun cloth, and lived so plainly that they could not 
starve him out. And though they repeatedly drag- 
ged him to the courts of law, they could not force 
him out. And though they sought occasion against 
him in regard to the canons, they could not get the 
bishop te turn him out. He held his post till, with 
much ado, he gained the pulpit of Blackfriars, and 
pteached with unquenched fire till past four-score, 
the life, the walk, the triumph of faith. For a 
great while he was one of the sights of London, 
and people who came from Ireland and elsewhere 
to see Garrick act, went to hear Romaine discourse ; 
and many blessed the day which first drew their 
thoughtless steps to St. Dunstan’s or St. Ann’s. 
And in his more tranquil evening there was a clus- 
terof pious citizens about Ludgate Hill and St. 
Paul’s Charchyard who enentnahy revered the 
abrupt old man. Of all the churches in the capi- 
tal; his was the one towards which most home-feel- 
ing flowed. It shed a sabbatic air through its en- 
virons, and the dingy lanes around it seemed to 
brighten in its religion of life and hope. Full of so- 
ber hearers and joyful worshippers, it was a source 
of substantial service to the neighborhood in times 
of need ; and whilst the warm focus to which pro- 
vineial piety and travelled worth most readily re- 
paired, it was the spot endeared to many a thankful 
memory as the Peniel where first they beheld that 
great sight, Curist Crucirien. 
ide the London Mansion House there is a 
chureh with two truncated square towers—the 
stumps of amputated steeples—suggesting St. Mary 


t+ Born 1714. Died 1795. 
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Woolnoth, and St. Mary Wool-Church-Haw. What 
is transacted in it now we cannot tell ; but could the 
reader have visited it fifty years ago, he would have 
seen in the heavy pulpit a somewhat heavy old man. 
With little warmth he muttered through a pious 
sermon—texts and trite remarks—till now and then 
some bright fancy or earnest feeling made a stiff 
animation overrun his seamy countenance, and rush 
out at his kind and beaming eyes. From the Lom- 
bard street bankers and powdered merchants who 
lolled serenely at the end of various pews, it was 
evident that he was not deemed a Methodist. From 
the thin north-country visage which peered at him 
through catechetic spectacles, and waited for some- 
os, befen on which would not come, it was likely 
that he was a Calvinist, and that his fame had crossed 
the Tweed. And from the fond up-looking affee- 
tion with which many of his hearers eyed him, you 
would have inferred that himself must be more in- 
teresting than his sermon. Go next Friday even- 
ing to No. 8, Coleman Street Buildings ; and there, 
in a dusky parlor with some twenty people at tea, 
will you meet again the preacher. He has doffed 
the cassock, and in a sailor’s blue jacket, on a three- 
legged stool, sits in solitary state at his own little 
table. The tea is done, and the pipe is smoked, 
and the Bible is placed where the tea-cup was. 
The guests draw nearer the oracular tripod, and the 
feast of wisdom and the flow of soul begin. He 
inquires if any one has got a question to ask; for 
these retinions are meetings for business as well 
as for friendship. And two or three have come 
with their questions cut and dry. A retired old 
lady asks, ‘* How far a Christian may lawfully con- 
form to the world’’’ And the old sailor says many 
good things to guide her serupulous conscience, 
unless, indeed, she asked it for the sake of the 
young gentleman with the blue coat and frilled 
wrist-bands across the table. ‘‘ When a Christian 
goes into the world because he sees it is his call, 
yet while he feels it also his cross, it will not hurt 
him.’’ Then guiding his discourse towards some 
of his city friends: ‘* A Christian in the world is 
like a man transacting business in the rain ; he will 
not suddenly leave his client because it rains ; but 
the moment the business is done he is gone ; as it is 
said in the Acts, ‘ Being let go, they went to their 
own company.’ ”’ This brings up Hannah More 
and her book on the ‘* Manners of the Great ;”’ and 
the minister expresses his high opinion of Miss 
More. Some of the party do not know who she is, 
and he tells them that she is a gifted lady who used 
to be the intimate friend of Johnson, Horace Wal- 
pole, and Sir Joshua Reynolds, the idol of the west- 
end grandees, and the writer of plays for Drury 
Lane ; but who has lately come out with some 
faithful appeals to her aristocratic acquaintances on 
the subject of heart-religion, and which are making 
a great sensation. ‘* Aweel,”’ says a Scotch elder 
from Swallow street, ‘‘ Miss Moore is very taw- 
lented, and I hope has got the root of the matter; 
but I misdoubt if there be not a laygal twang in her 
still.’ And in this remark he is heartily seconded 
by the spectacled Calvinist from Lesmahagow, who 
has been present all the time, but has not ventured 
to speak till he found in front this Ajax with his 
Westminster shield. And the minister smiles 

intly in acknowledgment that they are more 
than half right, but repeats his admiration and his 
hope for the accomplished authoress. And then he 
opens his Bible, and after singing one of the Olney 
hymns, reads the eighteenth chapter of the Acts 
“You see that Apollcs met with two candid people 





in the church ; they neither ran away because he 
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was legal, nor were carried away because he was 
.’ And after a short but fervent prayer, 
, comprehensive, and experimental, and 

ing into devotion the substance of their colloquy, 
jt is as late as nine o’clock, and the little party begins 
to separate. Some are evidently constant visitors. 
The taciturn gentleraan who never spoke a word, 
but who, at every significant sentence, smacked his 


lips, as if he were clasping a casket over a gem, | 


and meant to keep it, occupied a prescriptive chair, 
and so did the invalid lady who has ordered her 
sedan to Bedford Row. In leave-taking the host 
has a kind word for every one, and has a great deal 
to say to his north-country visitor. “ I was a wild 
beast on the coast of Africa; but the Lord caught 
me and tamed me, and now you come to see me as 


people go to look at the lions in the Tower.” | 
ve 


Never was lion so entirely tamed as Joun New- 
ron.* Commencing life as a desperado and dread- 
nought, and searing his companions by his peerless 
profanity and heaven-daring wickedness, and then 
by his remarkable recovery signalizing the riches 
of God's grace, you might have expected a Boan- 
erges to come out of the converted bucanier. But 
never was transformation more complete. Except 
the blue jacket at the fireside, and a few sea-faring 
habits—except the lion’s hide, nothing survived of 
the African jion. ‘The Puritans would have said 
that the lion was slain, and that honey was found 
initseareass. Affable and easy of access, his house 
was the resort of those who sought a skilful spir- 
itual counsellor, and knowing it to be the form of 
service for which he was best fitted, instead of fret- 
ting at the constant interruption, or nervously ab- 
sconding to some calm retreat, his consulting-room, 
in London's most trodden thoroughfare, was always 
open. And though he was sometimes disappointed 
in those of whom his confiding nature hoped too 
soon, his hopefulness was the very reason why 
others turned out so well. There was a time when 
Christian principle was a smoking flax in Claudius 
Buchanan and William Wilberforce ; but on New- 
ton’s hearth, and under the afflatus of God’s Spirit, 
it soon burst forth in flame. And if his conver- 
sation eflected much, his correspondence accom- 
plished more. His narrative is wonderful, and his 
hymns are very sweet ; bat his letters make him 
eminent. Our theology supplies nothing that can 
rival them ; and it is when we recollect how many 
quires of these epistles were yearly issuing from his 
study, that we perceive what an influential and 
useful man the rector of St. Mary’s was. Many 
volumes are in print, and we have read others in 
manuscript. All are fresh and various, and all dis- 
tunguished by the same playful sincerity and easy 
wisdom, and transfusive warmth. All are rich in 
experimental piety, and all radiant with gracious 
vivacity. The whole collection is a ‘ Cardiphonia.”” 
They are all the utterance of the heart. And they 
will stand comparison with the happiest efforts of 
the most famous pens. For example, take up the 
Life and Correspondence of Hannah More, and how 
artificial does everything appear alongside of John 
Newton! Here is one of her own best specimens, 
religious and sparkling, a jet of spiritual champagne. 
And there is the effusion of some laudatory bishop, 
slow and sweet, like a caseade of treacle or a fall 
of honey. But here, amidst labor and painful art, 
is the well of water surrounded with its native moss ; 
nature, grace, wisdom, goodness—John Newton 
and nothing more. Except his own friend, Cowper, 


* Born 1725. Died 1807. 
CLXXIV. LIVING AGE. VOL. xIvV. 32 
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who was not a professed divine, no letters of that 
stiff century read so free, and none have preserved 
the writer’s heart so well. 

We might have noticed others. We would 
ladly have found a place for the Hon. and Rev. 
W. B. Cadogan, a name still dear to Reading, and 

another illustrious exception to the ‘ not many 
noble.” We should have sketched John William 
Fletcher, that saintly man and seraphic minister. 
| And it would have been right to record the services 
of Joseph Milner at Hull, and his brother Isaac at 
| Cambridge. It was by his church history the for- 
| mer served the cause of the gospel; and it was a 
great service to write the first history not of popes 
and councils, but vital Christianity, and write it so 
_ Well. Isaae brought to the defence of the gospel a 
name which was itself a tower of strength. ‘The 
‘* Incomparable’ Senior Wrangler, and gifted with 
/a colossal intellect, he was nervous and indolent. 
|In the cathedral of Carlisle he preached from 
| time to time powerful sermons, which made a great 
impression, and the known identification of the vice- 
, chancellor with the evangelical cause, lent it a lofty 
Sanction in Simeon’s university. But he was re- 
miss and shy, and seldom came out publicly. He 
ought to have been a Pharos; but he was a light- 
house with the shutters closed. A splendid illumi- 
nation it was for his niece and Dr. Jowett, and a few 
favored friends in the light-keeper’s parlor ; but his 
| talents and principles together ought to have been 
| the light of the world. Nor have we enumerated 
the conspicuous names in Wesleyanism, and the old 
English dissent, and the Countess of Huntingdon’s 
connection—any one of which would have supplied 
a list as long, and in some respects as remarkable, 
,as that now given. Nor have we specified the ser- 
| vices of eminent minds among the laity—such as 
Cowper, who secured for evangelism an exalted 
| place in English literature ; and Wilberforce, who 
| Introduced it into parliament ; and Hannah More, 
who obtained an audience for it in the most sump- 
tuous drawing-rooms, and by her tracts pioneered 
| its entrance into countless cottages. These all 
| fulfilled a function. Cowper was the first to show 
| how purest taste and finest genius could coéxist 
with warmest love to Jesus Christ. His Task, and 
| hymns, and letters, were the several arches of a 
| bridge, which has since been traversed by Foster, 
| Hall, and other pilgrims, who showed plainly inspi- 
| ration in their steps and heaven intheireye. Wil- 
_berforce, by the combined movements for the refor- 
| mation of morals and the abolition of slavery, set 
| the example to the great philanthropic institutions 
of our day ; and the ascendancy won by his personal 
worth and enchanting eloquence, supplied the nu- 
cleus round which Bible and other societies were 
easily gathered. And the moralist of Barley Wood, 
by the sensible tone of her ‘* Cheap Repository,” 
and her educational victories among the young 
savages of Cheddar, gave an active and useful 
direction to feminine piety. Besides all whieh, her 
clever and pointed essays helped to expose hollow 
profession, and turn on evangelical motives in chan- 
nels of self-denying industry. ‘The connecting isth- 
mus betwixt the old ‘‘ Duty of Man,”’ and Romaine’s 
‘* Life of Faith,’’ may be found in the ‘* Practical 
Piety’’ of Hannah More. 

It was on the close of a century thus prepared, 
and in the university in fullest contact with English 
mind, that God raised up Cuartes Simeon.* The 
sen of a Berkshire squire, and educated at Eton, he 











* Born 1753. 
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was sent to King’s College. Being warned that he 
would be expected to communicate on the first 
Sabbath after his arrival in the university, and 
shocked at his own obvious unfitness, he instantly 
purchased ‘* The Duty of Man,”’ and strove to pre- 
pare himself. With little success. But su 

quently an expression of Bishop Wilson, in his book 
on the Lord’s Supper—‘* The Jews knew what 
they did when they transferred their sin to the head 
of their offering,”’ suggested to his mind the possi- 
bility of transferring guilt toanother. The idea grew 
in his mind till the hope of mercy became strong, 
and on Easter Sunday he awoke with the words— 
‘* Jesus Christ is risen to-day ; Hallelujah! Halle- 
lujah!’’ After this vivid dawn, the hope of salva- 
tion coatinued strong with him ; but he was three 
years without finding a single friend like-minded. 
On the eve of his ordination, he had serious thoughts 
of putting in the papers an advertisement, ‘* That a 
young clergyman, who felt himself an undone sin- 
ner, and who looked to the Lord Jesus Christ alone 
for salvation, and desired to live only to make him 
known, was persuaded that there must be some 
persons in the world whose views and feelings 
accorded with his own ; and that, if there were any 
minister of that description, he would gladly become 
his curate, and serve him gratis.’’ Soon after this 
purpose had been passing through his mind, through 
the influence of his father he found himself minister 
of Trinity Church, one of the largest places of 
worship in Cambridge, and where, for upwards of 
fifty years, he proclaimed the salvation which he 
himself had found. The career of opposition and 
obloquy which he ran passing off into universal 
esteem and homage, from the time that a gownsman 
would blush to cross the quadrangle in his com- 
pany, till bishops were calling on him, three to- 
gether, and till that bleak November day, when the 
mourning university bore him to his tomb, beneath 
the stately roof of King Henry’s Chapel—the tri- 
umph of faith and energy over long hostility, may 


eneourage other witnesses for obnoxious truth, and | 


is amply detailed in Mr. Carus’ bulky volume. We 
only wish to indicate the particular work which we 
believe that Mr. Simeon did. Filling, and eventu- 
ally with great ascendancy, that commanding pulpit, 
for more than half a century, and meeting in his 
own house weekly scores of candidates for the 
Charch of England ministry—we do not hesitate to 
say, that of all men Simeon did the most to mould 
the recent and existing evangelism of the southern 
establishment. And in his first and most fervent 
days—untrammelled, because persecuted and unflat- 
tered, he did a noble work. The impulse which he 
then gave was purely evangelistic, and men like 
Thomason, and Henry Martyn, and Daniel Wilson, 
were the product. But as he got older and more 
honored, when he found that in the persons of his 
friends and pupils, and through his writings, he had 
become an important integral of the established 
church, if he did not beeome less evangelical he 
became more hierarchical. He still loved the gos- 
pel; but the church was growing kind, and he was 
eoaxed into a more ardent episcopacy and more 
exaet conformity. The church was actually im- 
— and personal acquaintances mounting the 

nch put a still more friendly face on it. He be- 
gan to hope that evangelism would prevail among 
the clergy, and that they might prove, if not the 
sole, the most successful agency for diffusing the 
gospel. And strong in this belief, he began to 
blush at the excesses of his youthful zeal, onl tans 
cate on his student-friends reverence for the rubric 
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and obedience to the bishop. He bought patronages 
and presentations, and bestirred all his energies to 
form a ministry evangelical but regular, episcopal 
but earnest. Volunteering his services and accepted 
by the undergraduates, he became virtual Professor 
of Homiletics and Pastoral Theology to the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge. 

n fulfilment of this task, he inspired no grand 
ideas. His mind was not telescopic. He did not 
look to the church universal’s long future, nor to the 
position of his own church relatively to Christen- 
dom. But he looked to England as it then was, and 
as he assumed that it ever would be ; and he looked 
out for new bishops and advowsons in the market 
and pleasant openings for an evangelical clergy—the 
painstaking overseer of his own repairs, but not 
prophetic enough to foretell the alterations that 
would be eventually needed, nor creative enough to 
suggest them. ‘The minds of his respectful listen- 
ers were not stimulated by the proposal of great 
schemes and noble purposes ; even as they were not 
invigorated by fresh and sublime presentations of 
familiar truth. And he taught no system. He 
loved every text and dreaded none, and gloried in 
laying on each successively an equal stress. Accord- 
ing to his text, a hearer might imagine him either 
Calvinist or Arminian, high churchman or low. To 
evade no text and exaggerate none was his object ; 
and this was well: but we rather suspect that the 
Bible contains pervasive principles, prepollent and 
overmastering truths, and that a firm hold of these 
is very needful for the interpretation of the individ- 
ual texts. And of this we are very sure, that no 
energetic ministry nor wide reformation has ever 
arisen without one or other of these cardinal truths 
as its watchword and rallying-ery. In Simeon’s 
theology there was nothing equivalent to Luther's 
Jehovah-Tsidkenu, nor Wesley’s golden sentence, 
** God is love.” 

Bat if not grand he was earnest, and if not com- 
prehensive he was orderly and methodical. A man 
of routine rather than of, system, he was a pattern 
of punctuality and neatness in his person, and a 
model of clear and accurate arrangement in his 
sermons. He liked to see work well done, and was 
therefore tempted to do too much himself. ‘To insure 
the preaching of a good sermon, whatever the text 
might be, he actually printed for the guidance of 
ministers twenty dense volumes of Helps to Compo- 
sition. Only think of it! and only think of the 
parishes which get these spectral helps as regular 
sermons! This homiletic bone-house contains no 
fewer than twenty-five hundred ‘‘ skeletons,’’ and 
however vigorous or affecting they might be when 
Simeon himself lived in them, they are now too 
many and exceeding dry. 

As presiding over a school of the prophets, Sim- 
eon’s great defects were a want of grandeur in his 
views, and the absence of a gravitation-centre for 
his creed. His pupils might come forth sincere and 
painstaking parsons; but, overladen with truism 
and shackled by routine, they were not likely to prove 
venturesome missionaries or bold and original evan- 
gelists. His own propensity was more for well- 
divided sermons than for a theology newly inspired 
and anew adapted to the times. He loved to ope 
texts ; and it was rather to the sermon-fishery than 
to the field of battle that he sent his young divines. 
His out-fit present was not a sword but an oyster- 
knife ; and if the “evangelicals” whom Arnold 
met were Simeonites, we do not wonder that they 
failed to command his reverence. 

One thing must not be forgotten as shedding lus- 
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tre on his Christian memory. He had continual 


en one of the scuttle-rings; in foolish eagerness I 
heaviness, and great solicitude for Israel ; and as he | stepped upon the gunwale, the boat of course upset, 


htily helped to awaken throughout the evangel-| and I fell into the water, and not knowing how to 
ical church a missionary zeal on their behalf, so in | swim, all my efforts to lay hold either of the boat 
his dying thoughts, like the Lord himself, he ear-| or the floating sculls were fruitless. The transac- 
nestly remembered them still. And in the recol-| tion had not been observed by the sentinel on the 
lectedness and deep humility of that dying scene, | gangway, and therefore it was not till the tide had 
there is something greater and more solemn than | drifted me some distance astern of the ship that a 
any obituary which we have read for many days. | man in the foretop saw me splashing in the water, 
During his long and active life—disinterested, per-| and gave the alarm. The first lieutenant instantly 
emptory, and single-eyed, he approved himself a|and gallantly jumped overboard, the carpenter fol- 
faithful servant of his blessed Master. But the | lowed his example, and the gunner hastened into a 
greatest good which he effected, we are disposed to | boat and pulled after them. 
think, is what he did directly, and still more what} ‘‘ With the violent but vain attempts to make my- 
he did early. ‘To our judgment he is not one of | self heard I had swallowed much water ; I was soon 
those men who can be widely or long transmitted. | exhausted by my struggles, and before any relief 
Already is all that was impulsive in him dying out, | reached me I had sunk below the surface—all hope 
and we fear that some who exceedingly admired | had fled—all exertion ceased—and I felt that i was 
him once are forgetting what he taught them. And | drowning. 
his own last days, we fear, were not quite so impul-| ‘* So far, these facts were either partially remem- 
sive as his first. An ancient university and a hie-| bered after my recovery, or supplied by those who 
rarchical establishment are to a fervent evangelism | had latterly witnessed the scene; for during an 
like those transatlantic Jakes which are lined with | interval of such agitation a drowning person is too 
attractive gravel. A stout arm, starting in deep | much occupied in catching at every passing straw, 
water, may row a goodly distance ; but as it nears | or too much absorbed by alternate hope and despair. 
the banks or skims the shallows, the boat will be | to mark the succession of events very accurately. 
slowed or arrested by the spell in the water. It} Not so, however, with the facts which immediately 
would appear that even Simeon at last had felt to| ensued; my mind had then undergone the sudden 
some extent the influence of this magnetic mud. revolution which appeared to you so remarkable— 
[The “ Free Church” likes to have a fling at the and all the circumstances of which are now as viv- 
Establishment. How pleasant it will be when the | ly fresh in my memory as if they had occurred 
differing parties begin to live in the spirit of that bar secu & 
‘i Cheiesian! Aidlenes” which thee ‘From the moment that every exertion had 
ristian Alliance” which they advocate so much | ceased—which I imagine was the immediate conse- 
in theory !—Livine Ace.]} | quence of complete suffocation—a calm feeling of 
| the most perfect tranquillity superseded the previous 
tumultuous sensations—it might be called apathy, 
Tue extraordinary effect related in the annexed | certainly not resignation, for drowning no longer 
letter, of the retrospective activity of the mind in a| ——_ om be an > * 2 —— . being 
drowning person—(t is probably alike applicable to | * ce tengey. ‘epiadtier, Leigh deren mers Be, rnd 
other cases of extremity when exertion to save life | W2"Y MY Sensations were now ot rather a pleasura- 











has ceased)—is se curious, and yet as we know, in 
a somewhat analogous case, so entirely in conform- 
ity with the experience of others—that we transfer 
it to our columns from the Literary World of 14th 
instant, in order to invite attention to it. 

The recalling, by a flash, and involuntarily as it 
were, the whole of past life, by a drowning man, 
and the very singular peculiarity, that while con- 
sciousness is still active and death imminent, the 
past and not the future is alone present to the mind, 
seem to attest the ineffaceable powers of memory, 
and that nothing once impressed upon this faculty 
ever perishes, but becomes immortal as the spiritual 
essence of which memory is a part. The power to 
recall at will these impressions may indeed perish, 
but the impressions themselves never. ‘The memory 
is for each one the true book of life, where every 
act done in the body, and every good or evil thought 
that has passed through the mind, has its undying 
record, which at the last day shall bear witness of 
the past life of each. 

This letter of Admiral Beaufort is full of interest 
for the suggestions which it so unavoidably awa- 
kens in every thinking mind.—N. Y. Courier. 


Drownimc.—The following is from a letter by 
Admiral Beaufort to Dr. Wollaston, in the Memoirs 
of Sir John Barrow, just published in London : 

“Many years ago, when I was a youngster on 
board one of his majesty’s ships in Portsmouth 
harbor, after sculling about in a very small boat, I 
was endeavoring to fasten her alongside the ship to 


| ble cast, partaking of that dull but contented sort 
of feeling which precedes the sleep produced by 
fatigue. Though the senses were thus deadened, 
not so the mind; its activity seemed to be invigo- 
rated in a ratio which defies all description—for 
thought rose after thought with a rapidity of sue- 
cession that is not only indescribable, but probably 
inconceivable, by any one who has not himself been 
in a similar situation. The course of those thoughts 

can even now in a great measure retrace—the 
event which had just taken place, the awkwardness 
that had preduced it—the bustle it must have occa- 
sioned (for I had observed two persons jump from 
the chains)—the effect it would have on a most 
affectionate father—the manner in which he would 
disclose it tothe rest of the family—and a thousand 
other circumstances minutely associated with home, 
were the first series of reflections that occurred. 
They took then a wider range—our last cruise—a 
former voyage, and shipwreck—my school—the 
progress I had made there, and the time I misspent 
—and even all my boyish pursuits and adventures. 
Thus travelling backwards, every past incident of 
my life seemed to glance across my recollection in 
retrograde succession ; not, however, in mere out- 
line, as here stated, but the picture filled up with 
every minute and collateral feature ; in short, the 
whole period of my existence seemed to be placed 
before me in a kind of panoramic review, and each 
act of it seemed to be accompanied by some reflee- 
tion on its cause, or its consequences ; indeed, many 








trifling events which had been long forgotten then 
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crowded into my imagination, and with the character 
of recent familiarity. 

** May not all this be some indication of the almost 
infinite power of memory with which we may awa- 
ken in another world, and thus be compelled to con- 
template our past lives? Or might it not in some 
degree warrant the inference that death is only a 
change or modification of our existence, in which 
there is no real pause or interruption? But, how- 
ever that may be, one circumstance was highly 
remarkable; that the innumerable ideas which 
flashed into my mind were «ll retrospective—yet I 
had beea religiously brought up—my hopes and 
fears of the next world had lost nothing of their 
early strength, and at any other period intense inter- 
est and awful anxiety would have been excited by 
the mere probability that I was floating on the | 
threshold of eternity: yet at that inexplicable mo- | 
rent when I had a full conviction that I had already 
crossed the threshold, not a single thought wan- 
dered into the future—I was wrapped entirely in 
the past. 

“The length of time that was occupied by this 
deluge of ideas, or rather the shortness of time into 
which they were condensed, I cannot now state 
with precision, yet certainly two minutes could not 
have elapsed from the moment of suffocation to that 
of my being hauled up. 

*« The strength of the flood tide made it expedient 
to pull the boat at once to another ship, where | 
underwent the usual! vulgar process of emptying the 
water by letting my head hang downwards, then 
bleeding, chafing, and even administering gin ; but 
my submersion had been really so brief, that, accord- 
ing to the account of the lookers on, I was very 
quickly restored to animation. 

** My feelings while life was returning were the 
reverse in every point of those which have been 
described above. One single but confused idea—a 
miserable belief that 1 was drowaing—dwelt upon 
my mind, instead of the mary clear and definite 
ideas which had recently rushed through it—a 
‘*elpless anxiety—a kind of continuous nightmare— 
seemed to press heavily on every sense, and to pre- 
vent the formation of any one distinct thought—and 
it was with difficulty that I became convinced that 
{ was really alive. Again, instead of being abso- 
lutely free from all bodily pain, as in my drowning 
state, | was now tortured with pain all over me ;| 
and though I have been since wounded in several | 
places, and have often submitted to severe surgical 
discipline, yet tay sufferings were at that time far 
greater; at least in genera! distress. On one occa- 
sion | was shot ia the lungs, and after lying on the 
deck at night for some hours bleeding from other 
wounds, [ at length fainted. Now, as I felt sure 
that the wound in the lungs was mortal, it will 
appear obvious that the overwhelming sensation 
which accompanies fainting must have produced 
a perfect conviction that [ was then in the act of 
dying. Yet nothing in the least resembling the 
operations of my mind when drowning then took 
place ; and when I began to recover, I returned to 
a clear conception of my real state.”’ 





PROTEST AGAINST THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE 
BRITISH IN THE VICINITY OF CANTON. 


Tue following document, protesting against the 
forcible appropriation of ground by the English at 





Honan, pursuant to the concession recently extorted 


PROTEST AGAINST THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE BRITISH NEAR CANTON. 


from Keying by the forees under Sir John Davis, 
has produeed a profound sensation at Canton, as 
well from its trath and the cogency of its argument 
as from the number and character of the parties 
whose views it represents. We are assured that it 
was regarded by the foreign population at Canton as 
reflecting great credit on its authors, and as the best 
document of the kind that was ever issued by the 
Chinese. It comes to us in a slip from the office 
of the Chinese Repository, dated Canton, May 22d, 
1847.—Journal of Commerce. 


Early on the morning of 20th, a handbill was cir- 
culated by the Chinese, giving motice of certain do- 
ings at Honan, and intimating that meetings were 
to be held on that and two following days, to adopt 
regulations to meet the exigencies of the case. 
Shortly after this, a previous rumor was confirmed, 
that 2 deputation of the elders of Honan would be 
at the hall of the Hong merchants at 10 o'clock, 
A. M., to present a letter to H. B. M.’s consul. 
The deputation, consisting only of aged men, sev- 
eral tens in number, dressed in their best robes, 
reached the new Janding-place at the foot of Old 
China street and proceeded to the hall (or Consoo.) 
In the mean time the new boat-house, contiguous to 
the landing-place, was set on fire—we know not by 
whom or how. An uproar ensued; but the fire 
was soon extinguished, and the crowds of vagrants 
quickly dispersed, by the guards from the British 
consulate. In the evening the following notice 


and letter, in Chinese, were sent to the U.S. A 
consul, and yesterday morning were put into our 
hands, with permission to give them publicity. 


PUBLIC NOTICE FROM THE FORTY-EIGHT VILLAGES 
OF HONAN, 


We are humbly of opinion, that it is the business 
of worthy men to arrange difficulties and dissipate 
troubles of others, and that it is the pleasure of the 
humane to stop disorders and promote peace be- 
tween man and man. 

Now the English wishing forcibly to rent ground 
in Honan, on which to build houses, the land-holders 
being unwilling to rent it ;—abruptly, on the 15th, 
sent forth their officers to Chau-tau-tsui, to measure 
the ground and stake off its boundaries ; therefore 
we, the gentry and elders, being compelled by this 
their conduct, assembled, on the 17th, from all the 
forty-eight villages, to the number of several 
thousands, (and resolved) to proceed to the hall of 
the Hong merchants, and present to H. B. M.'s 
consul, Mr. Macgregor, a letter, plainly represent- 
ing to him our views of the feelings, principles, ben- 
efits and injuries now involved, hoping he would at 
once stop the procedure. 

Having made a copy of the original letter, we 
now present it to you for inspection, hoping that 
(the officers and gentlemen of) your respective 
countries will discriminate between the good and 
the bad, the right and the wrong, and as impar- 
tial spectators advise a stop to these proceedings, 
so as to avoid trouble and strife, (lest otherwise) it 
being difficult to distinguish between the good and 
the bad, the merchants and people of your countries 
should be involved, and so that you may not say the 
scholars and people of China do not understand pro- 
pricty and justice, and did not give you timely 
notice. If you can meet our wishes all the inhab- 
itants of Honan will feel greatly obliged, and the 
whole provinee will be most happy. 
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A copy of the letter presented to the British consul| First, we will speak of the feelings of the le, 
at Canton, (May 20th, 1847, and its reception de-| (the present owners of the land,) moe. 4 the rma 


) 
To the English consul at Canton the following 
letter is very respectfully presented, by the gentry| with those of the Thirteen Factories. 


and elders of Honan. 


We are humbly of opinion, that in projecting an| hai. 
enterprise regard should be had to the feelings of 
men, and that the same should be carried forward 
in conformity to the principles of Heaven ; and still 
more is it requisite to estimate the due importance 


upon them difficulties which they are unable to bear. 
The usages of Honan are not to be compared 

i Nor are the 

local circumstances of Honan like those of Shang- 
For many years foreigners have resided at 

the Thirteen Factories, and from long intercourse 
the usages have become thoroughly settled. If 
commands are now given to build foreign houses, 
(on Honan,) it must give rise to alarm, wonder, 


of the benefits and injuries which may result from | suspicion and hatred, so that neither party can re- 


either its success or failure. 
For more than two centuries the intercourse be 


main quietly at rest. Shanghai is a port newly 
-| opened, where houses had never been erected for 


tween our native merchants and those of your coun-| foreign commerce ; and, moreover, the unoccupied 


try has been mutually beneficial, and both the Chi 


-| ground there, along the river, is spacious; and 


nese and the foreigners have been free from those} therefore, such are the circumstances of the place, 


animosities which spring from disrespect and decep-| that it was easy to select a site for rental. 
tion. The mercantile people of your country, also, 


t But as 
it regards Canton, you have near the city the 


have always hitherto maintained such good faith} Foreiga Factories, and not far distant Hong-kong ; 
and poe? tome that thousand of millions of prop-| for residences you have the large new houses of the 


erty coul 


be contracted for by one word, and a| company, and for storing goods the warehouses at 
contract once made was never broken. They never| present rented of the Hong merchants. 


And why, 


failed to keep their engagements, and never disre-| therefore, covet and seek to get more, making an 
garded their promises. Hence it was that our Chi-| extravagant outlay for no useful purpose? Further- 


nese merchants joyfully engaged in commerce with 


more, the ground in Honan is worth its extent in 


them, and hence for a long period there was mutual | gold, and is all the hard-earned property of the peo- 


tranquillity. 


ple—its fields, fish-ponds, warehouses, shops, and 


But since the hostilities of 1841, it has been im-| residences—of which some is employed as tillage 
possible for many goods to go into circulation.| ground for the support of families, and some is 


Merchants also have suffered damage; and in Can- 


occupied for commercial purposes with a view to 


ton many have lost their business, and even the mer-| profit. And what is of the highest consideration, 
chandise of your country has yielded no profit.| orphans and widows are dependent on a small 


Moreover banditti seized on those troubles and dis- 


interest there for their entire support; or a large 


orders, as a fitting occasion for carrying on their} clan, with a small income, has there established its 
machinations ; and base people improved the oppor- | heritage to perpetuate its ancestral sacrifices. Now 
tunity for setting fires and committing robberies ; | it is impossible fur whole clans to assemble and re- 


so that even your merchants suffered thereby. The} move to another place. 


It is impossible for them 


traces of these = are so open to view that} to abandon their estates and seek a livelihood else- 


they are seen an 


known by all nations. And now| where. Ona morning forcibly and vielently to be 


it behooves us all alike to Jay aside every ill feeling, | despoiled of their property, and homeless to be sent 
and firmly keep the treaties of peace, in order to} adrift without any place to seek a living—how can 
recover and repair former losses, and together enjoy | human feelings endure these things? Always hith- 


cniversal tranquillity. 


erto the people of your country have deemed it their 


Very recently we have heard that your nation de-| duty to heal the sick and succor the poor ; how then 
sires forcibly te rent ground in Honan, on which to| can they new tolerate these things ! 


build houses. In a matter of this kind we had sup- 


Secondly, we will speak of the case as touching the 


posed that the feelings and wishes of both parties| good faith of treaties, which is not to be violated. 


were to be consulted; and that, as your country 


Now well have we heard it said, ‘* Without good 


hitherto had always laid great stress on good faith} faith there can be no prosperity, and the violation 
and striet justice, you assuredly would not forcibly | of treaties (or written engagements) is an ill omen.” 


take and compel the people to rent the ground. 


On a former oceasion our authorities made known 


But now we see that the prefect and magistrate | to us that among the articles of the treaties of peace 


have repeatedly summoned the landlords, and 
strongly insisted on their coming to an agreement 
regarding the price. Moreover, on the 14th instant, 
unexpectedly there came, from the commissioner, 
Governor Davis, an officer to measure the ground 
at Chau-tau-tsui in Honan, and by setting up flags 
to mark off its boundaries. At these proceedings 
the scholars and people of all our villages were 
greatly surprised ; and on the 17th, being assembled 
in the college of Schwang chau for consultation, it 
was declared expedient first plainly to set forth the 
case—showing what would be right and proper 
and the reverse, lest your people, after getting in- 
volved in a quarrel, should reproach us as the authors 
of the troubles and calamities. 

Aceordingly, we will take up in order and care- 
fully lay before you, the consul, the feelings and 
principles which are not to be deemed admissible, 
together with the advantages and injuries which are 
involved in this case. 


was the following: ‘‘ The merchants and people 
of all nations are permitted to rent ground on which 
they may build residences and warehouses ; but the 
local authorities in concert with the consuls shall 
select the sites, having due regard to the feelings 
of the people ; and the people of all nations are per- 
mitted with the Chinese to fix the rent on terms of 
equity, the one party not demanding an exorbitant 
price, nor the other unreasonably insisting on hav- 
ing particular sites.’ 

Now, with respect to the ground in Honan, if 
you say, “‘ Due regard is to be had to the feelings 
of the people,”’ then they will unanimously declare, 
‘“* We are not willing to rent.’’ If yousay, ‘ The 
rent is to be fixed on principles of equity ;’’ then, 
inasmuch as no one is willing to rent and name a 
price, how can there be the ‘‘ demanding of an ex- 
orbitant price t’’ 

As to relying upon the power of the governor- 
general and governor, and depending upon the 






























































































































































































































































































































































































































































































502 PROTEST AGAINST THE PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE DRITISH NEAR CANTON. 


strength of the prefect and magistrate, to coerce and | Thus extensive establishments, requiring tens. of 


constrain, this is nothing more nor less than (say- | t 
ing) rent we must. 


housands for their erection, will be ruined by a few 


And if without waiting to con- | tens or a hundred of idle vagrants. How could the 


sult with and gain the consent of the proprietors, | people of your country joyfully hold in possession 
you at once send officers to measure off the ground | these magazines of collected wrath, and give rise 


—if this is not ‘* unreasonably insisting on particular | t 


sites,’’ then what is it? not 


o such numerous and complicated evilst It does 
uire any wisdom to see that this matter is 


If you think to reverse and disregard the stipula- | most clearly the hinge of weal and woe, and that 
tions and engagements of the so-called treaties of | from it must result consequences of great good or 
perpetual peace, we would like to ask, what is the | great evil. 


use of writing, and what the object of framing such 
treaties ? 


We hope that you, the consul, will carefully con- 


When we, the people and scholars (of | sider the case, and determine the proper expedients. 


China) enter into any written contracts, we expect | Having been born and bred in Honan, we have seen 


them long to be preserved inviolable. 


How then | with our own eyes the agitated and disturbed state 


can the minister, a commissioner of your most illus- | of popular feeling ; and fearing it would lead to the 
trious British empire, consent to turn his back upon | most disastrous changes, we could not but assemble 


the treaty of peace ratified by the autographs of the | the people for deliberation. 
having taken up these four points—the feelings, the 


sovereigns of the two high contracting powers? 


We now, therefore, 


Thirdly. It is only for the purpose of making | principles, the advantages, and the injuries involved, 
their fortunes, that the people of your country have | —first lay them in a clear and perspicuous manner 
ploughed the broad seas, coming to Canton. Now | before you, begging that you will transmit them to 
ithe success of your merchants here, depends on a | the commissioner (Governor Davis) for his due con- 
commercial intercourse (which in order to be sus- | sideration ; so that we may forever keep the treaties 


tained must be) profitable to our people. 


If then, | of peace, and avoid mutual injury, to the destruc- 


while wishing to maintain this commercial inter- | tion of both parties, and to be said (when trouble 
course, you thwart the wishes of the people, so as comes) that we did not give timely notiee. 


to alienate their minds, how can you gain your com- 
mercial purposes? Men must be allowed to dwell 
in peace before they will with pleasure engage in 


Also, we propose to take this ease and present it 


'to the consuls and merchants of the other nations, 


requesting those eminent and worthy gentlemen to 


business; and they must keep good faith before | discriminate between the good and the bad, and dis- 





commerce can be extensive and successful. If now 
you do not in good faith keep the treaty, but, de- | 
pending oa coercive power, despoi] the people of 
their property and their lands, our merchants, thus | 
harassed and made suspicious, will not dare to en- 
trust to you their goods ; and becoming the butt of 
ridicule for all the world, none will consent to hold 
intercourse with you. And where there is spolia- 
tion, there must be strife, and where strife is, there 
must be fighting. Merchants will not come for- 
ward in times of strife and fighting, but flee from 
such disorders, useful commerce cease, and goods 
find no market. Look, and observe how of late 
years the trade has daily diminished. Thisis what 
all men can see. Those who to enrich themselves 
will despoil others of their just gains, in the end 
must not only fail to realize the least profit, but must 
ulso lose the great profits they may have once en- 
joyed. This it requires no wisdom to discern. 
Again, fourthly, they will not only lose the profits | 
they once enjoyed, but they will be exposed to in- 
juries more than ean be described. For (as the 
proverb saith) ** It is hard to withstand an angry 
multitude ; and it is hard to effect one’s private | 
wishes,’’ (when they run counter tothe public.) In 
the forty-eight villages on Honan, there are tens of 
thousands of families, among which there are some 
worthy and some base, some strong and some weak: ; 
and all these being already unwilling to abandon 
their land, will, if excited to rage, become like a | 
defenced city. Suppose, then, that you take their 
land by force and build warehouses thereon. Your 
merchants must bring their families, and be con- 
stantly coming and guing thither, and will store up 
there a variety of goods. Under these cireum- 
stances, we cannot but fear that, in going out and 
coming in, they will be attacked with stones and 
brickbats ; and that their goods will often be ex- 
posed to fires. Will it be possible for them always 
to keep up a watch and guard, and be regularly 
prepared fur every emergency! This would be 
like walking on thorns, and even their nearest 





tinguish what is right from what is wrong, that i: 
may not be said that the scholars and people of the 
celestial destiny are ignorant of propriety and jus- 
tice. Then, hereafter, should serious troubles arise, 
so as to involve them, it may be known with whom 
they originated, and on whom their guilt must rest 

If you do not condescend to regard our humble 
suggestions, and cannot do us the favor of receiving 
our plain words, but relying on your power insist 
on having the said ground, we are humbly of 
opinion that the hatred must daily increase and 
the calamities continually become more and mor 
serious, so that these who esteem their native soi! 
and their own family possessions as their own lives, 
will contend for them unte death. For on the for- 
mer occasion, when recourse was had to arms, it 
rested with the government to stir up hatred against 
you, while the people only looked on as spectators, 
their feelings of indignation not being aroused. But 
the occasion of the present quarrel is an outrage 
against the people, and hence their publie wrath is 
excited and with great unanimity—wrath which we 
the gentry and elders cannot allay, nor their excel- 
lencies our high officers repress. 

This is a faithful and true statement of the cir- 
cumstances of the case, witheut falsehood or exag- 
geration—as all the people of the country we!! 
know. We have presumed therefore to open to you 
our whole mind, and have spread before you ou 
secret thoughts, hoping that you will carefully ex- 
amine them and favor us with a reply. This is 
what we especially desire. 





A woman belonging to Northmolton, of respect- 
able connexions but of bad character, has lost her 
life in attempting to plunder acorn-mill. The place 
had been pillaged before, and the miller could not 
discover the thief; one night he left a whee! slowly 
revolving near an aperture; in the morning the 
woman’s body was found jammed between the 
wheel and a wall : she had crawled through the hele, 





neighbors would become their most deadly enemies. 





intending to steal corn ; and the wheel caught ber. 
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LETTER FROM A VOLUNTEER IN SALTILLO. 503 


[Having copied many letters from the army in Mexico, 
we now add one from a correspondent of the Boston Cou- 
rier. Without meaning to throw a doubt over his inten- 
tion to speak the truth, we may say that his own disap- 
pointments in dancing and drinking seem to have soured 
him. For instance, the danger of Col. Wright is charged 
to the Mexican climate or country, as if it were uncom- 
mon, We have known cases in our own happy country 
where the arrival of the regiment would have been of no 
avail. } 


LETTER FROM A VOLUNTEER, 


IN SALTILLO. 


Mister Buckinum the follerin’ Billet was writ hum 
by a Yung feller of our town that wuz cussed fool 
enuff to goe atrottin’ inter Miss Chiff arter a Drum 
and fife. it ain’t Nater for a feller to let on that he’s 
sick o’ any bizziness that He went inter off his own 
free will and a Cord, but I rather calklate he’s mid- 
dlin’ tired o’ voluntearin’ By this Time. I bleeve u 
may put dependunts on his statemence. For i never 
heered nothin’ bad on him let Alone his havin’ what 
Parson Wilbur cals a pongshong for cocktales, and 
he ses it wos a sociashun of idees sot him agoin’ arter 
the Crootin Sargient cos he wore a cocktale onter His 
Hatt. 

his Folks gin the letter to me and i shew it to par- 
son Wilbur and he ses it oughter Bee printed. send 
It to mister Buckinam, ses he, i don’t ollers agree 
with Him, ses he, but by Time, ses he, I do like a 
feller than ain’t a Feared. 

{ have intusspussed a Few refleckshuns hear and 
thair. We’re kinder prest with Hayin’. 

Ewers respecfly 
Hosea Bictow. 


This kind o’ sogerin’ ain’t a nfite like our October 
trainin’, 

Where a chap could clear right out ef it only looked 
like rainin’, 

Where the Cunnles used to kiver up their shappoes 
with bandanners, 

And send the insines skootin’ off to the barroom with 
their banners, 

(Fear o’ gittin’ on ’em spotted,) and a feller could cry 
quarter 

Ef he fired away his ramrod arter too much rum and 
water. 

Recollect what fun we had, you’n I and Ezry Hollis, 

Up there to Waltham plain last fall, ahavin’ the 
Cornwallis ? 


_[i hait the Site of a feller with a muskit as i du 


pisn But their is fun to a cornwallis I ain’t agoin to 
deny It. H. B.) 


This sort o’ thing ain’t jest like that—I wish that I 
was furder— 


{he meens Not quite so furi gess. H. B.] 


Nimepunce a day for killin’ folks comes kind o’ low 
for murder, 

(Why I’ve worked out to slaughterin’ some for dea- 
con Cephas Billins 

And in the hardest times there was I ollers tetched 
ten shillins,) 

There’s somethin’ gits into my throat that makes it 
hard to swaller, 

It comes so nateral to think about a hempen collar ; 

It’s glory—but, in spite of all my tryin’ to get cal- 


ous 
I fee! a kind o’ in a cart a ridin’ to the gallows. 


ner *s wot i cal natteral paythos, it’s tetchin’. 
B] 


But when it comes to bein’ killed—f tell yer I felt 
streaked 


The fust com ever < found out why baggonets was 
peaked ; 

Here ’s how it was : I started out to go to afandango, 

The sentinel he ups and says “that’s furder than 
you can go;” 

“None o’ your sarse,” ses I; ses he “Stand back!” 
“Ain’t you a buster?” 

Ses I “I’m up to all that ’ere, I guess I’ve been to 
muster ; 

I know why sentinels are sot; you ain’t agoin’ to 
eat us; 

Caleb hain’t no monopoly to court the seenoreetas ; 

My = home are full as good as hisn be, by 
golly! 

And so as i yas goin’ by not thinkin’ what would folly 

The everlastin’ cus he stuck his one pronged pitch- 
fork in me 

And made a hole right thru my close as ef I was an 
in’my. 


Wal, it beats all how big I felt hoorawin’ in old 
Funnel 

Wen Mister Bolles he gin the sword to our leftenant 
Cunnle, 

(It’s Mister secondary Bolles— 


[the ignerant creeter means Sekketary! but he 
ollers stuck to his books like kobler’s whacks to an 
ile-stone. H. B.] 


—that writ the price peace essay, 

That’s why he didn’t list himself along o’ us, I 
dessay,) 

And Rantoul, too, talked pooty loud, but don’t put 
his foot in it 

Cos human life’s so sacred that he’s principled 
agin’ it, 

(Though I myself can’t rightly see it’s any worse 
achokin’ on ’em 

Than puttin’ bullets thru their lights or with a bag- 
net pokin’ on ’em,) 

How drefful slick he reeled it off (like Blitz at our 
lyceum 

Ahaulin’ ribbins from his chops so quick you skeerce- 
ly see ’em,) 

About the Anglo-Saxon race (and saxons would be 
handy 

To do the berryin’ down here upon the Rio Grandy) 

About our patriotic pas and our star-spangled banner, 

Our country’s bird alookin’ on and singin’ out ho- 
sanner, 

And how he (Mister B. himself) was happy for 
Ameriky— 

I felt, as sister Patience ses, a Jeetle mite histericky, 

I felt, I swon, as though it was a drefful kind o’ priv- 
ilege 

Atrampin’ round thru Bosting streets among the 
gutter’s drivelage, 

I act'lly thought it was a treat to hear a leetle drum- 
min’, 

And it did bonyfidy seem Millanyum was comin’ 

Wen all on us got suits (darned like them wore in 

the state prison 

And every feller felt as though all Mexico was hisn. 


{it must be aloud that thare is a streak o’ nater in 
lovin’ sho. but it sartnly is 1 of the curusest things 
in nater to carispeckedable dri goods deeler (deekon 
off a chutch mayby) a riggin’ himself out in the 
Weigh they da and struttin’ round in the Reign 
aspilin’ his trowsis and makin’ wet goods of himself: 
Ef any thin ’s foolisher and moor dicklus than mili- 
terry gloary it is milishy gloary. H. B.] 


This ere’s about the meanest place a skunk could 
well diskiver, 

(Saltillo’s Mexican, I blieve, for wot we call Salt- 
river) 

The soit o’ trash a feller gits to eat doos beat all 
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504 LETTER FROM A VOLUNTEER—BRITISH MUSEUM. 


1d give a year’s pay for a smell of one good blue- 
nose tater ; 


[i hed insutted hear an S. A. on the coulter of the 
tater, but parson W. advised agin leavin onitIn. 1 
wood jist remark that taters air lookin’ well hour way. 
H. B.} 


The country here that Mister Bolles declared to be so 
charmin’, 

Throughout is swarmin’ with the most alarmin’ kinds 
o’ varmin, 

He talked about delishis froots, but then it was a 
whopper all, 

The whole on ’t’s mud and prickly pears, with here 
and there a chapparal ; 

You see a feller peekin’ out, and, fust you know, a 
lariat 

Is round your throat and you a copse, ’fore you can 
say, “‘ Wat are ye at?” 

{these fellers air verry proppilly called Rank He- 
roes, and the moar tha kil the wranker and moor 
Herowick tha beekum. H. B.] 


You never see sich darned gret bugs (it may not be 
irrelevant 

To say I’ve seen a scarabaeus pilularius big as a year 
old elephant, ) 


{it was “tumblebug” as he Writ it, but the parson 
put the Latten instid. ised tother maid better meeter, 
but he sed tha was eddykaied peepl to Bosting, and 
tha wood n’t stan’ it no how. idno as tha wood and 
idno as tha wood. H. B.] 


The rigiment come up one day in time to stop a red 
bug 

From runnin’ off with Cunnle Wright—’t was jest a 
common cimex lectularius. 


One night I started up on eend and thought I was to 
hum agin, 

I heern a horn, thinks I it’s Sol the fisherman has 
come agin, 

His bellowses is sound enough—as I’m a livin’ 
creeter, 

I felt a thing go thru my leg—’t was nothin’ more ’n 
a skeeter! 

Then there ’s the yaller fever, tu, they call it here el 
vomito, 

(Come, that wan’t du, you landcrab there, I tell ye 
to let go my toe! 

My gracious! it’s a scorpion that’s took a shine to 
pla with it, 

1’m ’fraid to skeer the tarnal thing for fear he ’d run 
away with it.) 


Afore I come away from home I had a strong per- 
suasion 
That Mexicans worn’t huming beans— 


[he means hewman beins, that’s wot he meens. 
i spose he kinder thought tha wuz hueman beans 
ware the Xisle Poles comes from. H. B.] 


—an ourang outang nation, 

A sort o’ folks a chap could kill and never dream 
on ‘t arter 

No more ’n a feller ’d dream o’ pigs that he had had 
to slarter ; 

I’d an idee that they were built arter the darkie 
fashion all, 

And kickin’ colored folks about you know’s a kind 
o’ national ; 

Bat when I jined I worn’t so wise as that ’ere queen 
o’ Sheby, 

For, come to look at ’em, they ain’t much diff’rent 
from wot we be, 

And here we air ascrougin’ ’em out o’ their own do- 
minions, 

Asheltrin’ ’em, as Caleb ses, under our eagle’s pin- 


Wich means to take a feller up jest by the slack of ’s 

trowsis, 

And walk him Spanish clean right out o’ all hs 

homes and houses ; 

Wal, _— seem a curus way, but then hooraw for 
ac : 

It must be right, for Caleb ses it’s reg’lar Anglosaxon. 

The Mex’cans don’t fight fair, they say, they pison 

all the water, 

And do amazin’ lots o’ things that is n’t what they 

oughter, 

Not havin’ any lead, they make their bullets out o’ 


copper, 

And shoot the darned things at us, tu, which Caleb 
ses ain’t proper ; 

He ses they ’d oughter stan’ right up and let us pop 
’em fairly, 

(Guess when he ketches’em at that he ’Il have tu git 
up airly,) 

That our Nation ’s bigger ’n theirn and so its rights 
are bigger, 

And that it’s all to make ’em free that we are pullin’ 
trigger, 

That Anglo Saxondom’s idee’s abreakin’ ’em to 
pieces, 

And that idee’s that every man does jest what he 
damn pleases ; 

Ef I don’t make his meanin’ clear perhaps in some 
respek I can, 

I know that “every man” don’t mean a nigger or 
a Mexican. 


This goin’ where glory waits ye hain’t one agreeable 
feetur, 

An’ ef it worn’t for wakin’ snakes, I’d home agin 
short meter ; 

O, would n’t I be off, quick time, ef ’t worn’t that I 
was sartin 

They ’d let the day light into me to pay me for de- 
sartin ! 

I don’t approve o’ tellin’ tales, but jest to you I may 
state 

Our ossifers ain’t wot they wuz before we left the 
Baystate ; 

When it was “Mister Sawin, sir, you’re middlin’ 
well now, be ye? 

Step up an” take a nipper, sir, I’m dreffile glad to see 


e; 

But ae it’s “ Where’s my eppylet? here, Sawin, 
step and fetch it! 

And mind your eye, be thund’rin’ spry, or d—n ye, 
you shall ketch it!” 

Wal, as the Doctor ses, some pork will bile so, but 
by mighty 

Ef I had some on ’em to hum, I’d give ’em linkum 
vity, 

I’d play the rogue’s march on their hides and other 
music follerin’,— 

But I must close my letter here, for one on ’em’s 
ahollerin’, 

These Anglosaxon ossifers—wal, tain’t no use ajawin’, 

I’m safe enlisted for the war, 


Yourn, 
BIRDOFREDOM SAWIN. 





A PARLIAMENTARY return states the number of 
visiters to the British Museum during the year 1846 
at 825,901; to the National Gallery, 608,140 ; to 
the Armories of the Tower, 52,287. Since Au- 
gust, 1846, three pictures have been purchased for 
the National Gallery : ‘* Philip the Fourth of Spain 
Hunting the Wild Boar,’’ by Velasquez, cost 
2,200/. ; “The Temptation of St. Anthony,” by 
Anni bale Caracei, 787/. 10s. ; and “‘ The Vision 
of a Knight,”’ by Raffaelle, 1,050/.—Spectator. 
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From Fraser’s Magazine. 
THE MEMOIRS OF ALADY. FROM THE GERMAN. 


I am now sixty years of age, and having all my 
life been forced to disguise my feelings and act a 
part, will at last fling the mask aside and speak the 
truth. But to whom shall I address myself? for, 
unless it be to laugh at her, an old lady will hardly 
find a friend willing to listen to the history of her 
life. Well, I shall address this confession to myself, 
and speak freely and frankly. It will be some relief 
tome. I shall be writing a kind of moral testament ; 
and when the pen has once done its duty, the past 
will no longer be my own. The past! Good 
Heaven! how far does it now lie behind me, and 
yet how near does it still appear ! 

I shall sleep to-night in yon chamber, which I 
have not entered for forty years. Everything here 
seems so unchanged, so much like what it was 
when I last occupied these apartments; I saw so 
true a representation of former times in their ap- 
pearance, that I actually recoiled with affright on 
beholding the reflection of my own wrinkled face in 
a mirror: I had almost fancied that I was still to find 
myself young and unchanged. Alas! from to-day 
every remnant of youthful feeling has vanished from 
my breast. 

I lost my mother in infancy, and was only ten 
years of age when my father died. An elder sister 
became my guardian; but as she had just made a 


brilliant marriage, and was entering the gay world | 


at the most promising period of her career, in flower 
of youth and beauty’s pride, she was glad to be 
relieved from taking charge of me. I was, there- 
fore, placed for my education in a convent which 
was then in considerable vogue, and in which were 
many young ladies of rank and fortune. It was 
usual for the pupils to remain in this establishment 
till they had attained their sixteenth or seventeenth 
year, then to marry, or to join their friends in the 
great world. ‘This was also my sister’s intention 
with regard to myself, as she very frankly told me 
when she bade me adieu, and left me at the convent 
under the charge of a governess. 

Among the pupils was a Lady Emily O——, to 
whom I soon became greatly attached. She was 
several years older than myself, full of talents, 
spirit, and romance. She lived in the clouds, so to 
express it, and Platonic love was her ideal of all 
that was great and beautiful. As I also possessed 
an easily excited fancy, Lady Emily’s conversation 
fell upon a fruitful soil; though she was candid 
enough to tell me that the real world offered little 
foundation on which to raise such brilliant struc- 
tures of ideal beauty and perfection as she was fond 
of building. 

“‘ Men are not what I take pleasure in represent- 
ing them,”’ she often said; ‘it is only my fancy 
that loves to paint them in such bright colors. But 
you will know them in time, and you will be easily 
understood.’’ 

As I grew up I gradually adopted the notions of 
my friend, and lived with her in an ideal sphere, of 
which we were, in truth, the only inhabitants. I 
forsook the playmates of my own age, and passed 
whole days in hearing this modern Héloisa read 
Werther, and tales of the same class which she had 
herself composed in a still more exaggerated strain. 
Beyond hearing me repeat my lessons, my govern- 
ess took little trouble about me; and as the lady- 
superior was satisfied with her reports, no one paid 

least attention to my general way of going on. 
When I was fifteen years of age, Lady Emily 





died and left me all her papers and manuscripts. 
These I took with me when soon afterwards I quit- 
ted the convent, and made them my constant, almost 
my ay study. How impatient I was to see the 
world I had pictured to myself so beautiful; but 
which, when beheld, I hardly recognized. Instead 
of allowing me to form a romantic attachment, to 
select (as the me of my life) the object of my 
affection, my family presented Baron Nierking to 
me, and told me to look upon him as my future 
husband ; that he was a man of wealth, rank, and 
station—altogether unexceptionable, in fact; and 
that our marriage was a settled affair. When I 
attempted to remonstrate I was laughed at, called a 
little fool, and was greatly surprised to find myself 
married before I had time to object, and almost 
before I knew how it happened. 

My husband was about fifty, had once been hand- 
some—knew it, and still thought himself so. He 
was a man of limited and little cultivated under- 
standing, and of cold disposition. He had never 
loved me ; but the world called me happy, for I had 
wealth at command, and was allowed perfect and 
uncontrolled freedom. What could I desire more ? 

‘* Happy” indeed! and what is this happiness 
of which all are speaking’ I picture it to myself 
as a spirit, or essence, inhabiting a golden temple 
with numerous gates, each surmounted by emble- 
matical figures—toys of all sorts ; here flowers, and 
there laurels ; and every individual on approaching 
hurries towards the gate which seems the most 
attractive. But how to open it when attained? One 
aspirant sometimes spends a whole life in knocking 
at all ; another, in constantly tarrying at the same. 
Here a gate yields to our efforts, we think the goal 
is gained; when, lo! a laughing demon points to 
the divinity we wish to approach, then thrusts us 
out, and we find ourselves as far from the mark as 
ever. This was my fate. Love constituted my 
ideal of happiness ; I could comprehend no other, 
and this one source of happiness was to be denied 
me. 

Notwithstanding my foolish and extravagant fan- 
cies, I yet retained, during the earlier period of m 
married life, the strictest sentiments of duty. 
suffered in my solitary position, and pride made me 
reject all the attention paid me; but I confess that 
even this feeling of duty ultimately gave way, and 
consigned me to grief and sorrow. I sighed and 
sought for a heart to love me. At last | pictured 
to myself an ideal, and, of course, incomparable 
lover, having all the features and perfections of the 
favored heroes of my romances. I looked round 
the brilliant circles of society, and smiled when I 
compared the most distinguished cavaliers with his 
fancied perfections. By degrees all my thoughts 
were fixed on this ideal lover, to whom I became at 
last fondly and affectionately attached. I spoke to 
him, wrote to him, sometimes represented him as 
ill, sometimes as jealous; he joined the army, get 
into danger, and ‘I sacrificed myself to insure hi 
safety. At last we met again, and then followed a 
period of undisturbed happiness. He understood 
me perfectly, accompanied me through life, joined 
me in society, and became a perfect guardian angel ; 
for I watched carefully every step of my conduct in 
order to give him no cause of complaint. i 
account I rejoiced in the attention paid me, and in 
the admiration my general behavior excited ; nor was 
there any pleasure or gratification which I was not 
ready to relinquish merely to oblige him; I was 
playing a real comedy of love in secret. This com- 
edy lasted for three years, and the consequences 















































































































































504 LETTER FROM A VOLUNTEER-——BRITISH MUSEUM. 


1’d give a year’s pay for a smell of one good blue- 
nose tater ; 


[i 2ed insutted hear an S. A. on the coulter of the 
tater, but parson W. advised agin leavin onitIn. i 
wood jist remark that taters air lookin’ well hour way. 
H. B.} 


The country here that Mister Bolles declared to be so 
charmin’, 

Throughout is swarmin’ with the most alarmin’ kinds 
o’ varmin, 

He talked about delishis froots, but then it was a 
whopper all, 

The whole on ’t’s mud and prickly pears, with here 
and there a chapparal ; 

You see a feller peekin’ out, and, fust you know, a 
lariat 

Is round your throat and you a copse, ‘fore you can 
say, ‘“ Wat are ye at?” 


[these fellers air verry proppilly called Rank He- 
roes, and the moar tha kil the wranker and moor 
Herowick tha beekum. H. B.] 


You never see sich darned gret bugs (it may not be 
irrelevant 

To say I’ve seen a scarabaeus pilularius big as a year 
old elephant, ) 


{it was “tumblebug” as he Writ it, but the parson 
put the Latten instid. ised tother maid better meeter, 
but he sed tha was eddykated peepl to Bosting, and 
tha wood n’t stan’ it no how. idno as tha wood and 
idno as tha wood. H. B.} 


The rigiment come up one day in time to stop a red 
bug 

From runnin’ off with Cunnle Wright—’t was jest a 
common cimex lectularius. 


One night I started up on eend and thought I was to 
hum agin, 

I heern a horn, thinks I it’s Sol the fisherman has 
come agin, 

His bellowses is sound enough—as I’m a livin’ 
creeter, 

I felt a thing go thru my leg—’t was nothin’ more ’n 
a skeeter! 

Then there ’s the yaller fever, tu, they call it here el 
vomito, 

(Come, that wan’t du, you landcrab there, I tell ye 
to let go my toe! 

My gracious! it’s a scorpion that’s took a shine to 
pla with it, 

1’m ’fraid to skeer the tarnal thing for fear he ’d ran 
away with it.) 


Afore I come away from home I had a strong per- 
suasion 
That Mexicans worn’t huming beans— 


_ [he means hewman beins, that’s wot he meens. 
i spose he kinder thought tha wuz hueman beans 
ware the Xisle Poles comes from. H. B.] 


—an ourang outang nation, 

A sort o’ folks a chap could kill and never dream 
on ‘t arter 

No more ’n a feller ’’d dream o’ pigs that he had had 
to slarter ; 

I’d an idee that they were built arter the darkie 
fashion all, 

And kickin’ colored folks about you know’s a kind 
o’ national ; 

Bat when I jined I worn’t so wise as that ’ere queen 
o’ Sheby, 

For, come to look at ’em, they ain’t much diff’rent 
from wot we be, 

And here we air ascrougin’ ’em out o’ their own do- 
minions, 
Asheltrin’ ’em, as Caleb ses, under our eagle’s pin- 


Wich means to take a feller up jest by the slack of ’s 
trowsis, 

And walk him Spanish clean right out o’ all hs 
homes and houses ; 

Wal, it doos seem a curus way, but then hooraw for 
Jackson ! 

It must be right, for Caleb ses it’s reg’lar Anglosaxon, 
The Mex’cans don’t fight fair, they say, they pison 
all the water, 

And do amazin’ lots o’ things that isn’t what they 
oughter, 

Not havin’ any lead, they make their bullets out o’ 


copper, 

And shoot the darned things at us, tu, which Caleb 

ses ain’t proper ; 

He ses they ’d oughter stan’ right up and let us pop 

’em fairly, 

(Guess when he ketches’em at that he ’!l have tu git 

up airly,) 

That our Nation ’s bigger ’n theirn and so its rights 

are bigger, 

And that it’s all to make ’em free that we are pullin’ 

trigger, 

That Anglo Saxondom’s idee ’s abreakin’ ’em to 
pieces, 

And that idee’s that every man does jest what he 
damn pleases ; 

Ef I don’t make his meanin’ clear perhaps in som: 
respek I can, 

I know that “every man” don’t mean a nigger or 
a Mexican. 


This goin’ where glory waits ye hain’t one agreeable 
feetur, 

An’ ef it worn’t for wakin’ snakes, 1’d home agin 
short meter ; 

O, would n’t I be off, quick time, ef ’t worn’t that I 
was sartin 

They ’d let the day light into me to pay me for de- 
sartin ! 

I don’t approve o’ tellin’ tales, but jest to you I may 
state 

Our ossifers ain’t wot they wuz before we left the 
Baystate ; 

When it was “Mister Sawin, sir, you’re middlin’ 
well now, be ye? 

Step up an’ take a nipper, sir, I’m drefflle glad to see 


e; 
But nee it’s “ Where’s my eppylet? here, Sawin, 
step and fetch it! 
And mind your eye, be thund’rin’ spry, or d—n ye, 
you shall ketch it!” 
Wal, as the Doctor ses, some pork will bile so, but 
by mighty 
Ef I had some on ’em to hum, I’d give ’em linkum 
vity, 
I’d play the rogue’s march on their hides and other 
music follerin’,— 
But I must close my letter here, for one on ’em’s 
ahollerin’, 
These Anglosaxon ossifers—wal, tain’t no use ajawin’, 
I’m safe enlisted for the war, 
Yourn, 
BIRDOFREDOM SAWIN. 





A PARLIAMENTARY return states the number of 
visiters to the British Museum during the year 1846 
at 825,901; to the National Gallery, 608,140; to 
the Armories of the Tower, 52,287. Since Au- 
gust, 1846, three pictures have been purchased for 
the National Gallery : “‘ Philip the Fourth of Spain 
Hunting the Wild Boar,” by Velasquez, cost 
2,200/.; “ The Temptation of St. Anthony,” by 
Anni bale Caracci, 787/. 10s. ; and ‘* The Vision 
of a Knight,”’ by Raffaelle, 1,050/.—Spectator. 
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From Fraser’s Magazine. 
THE MEMOIRS OF A LADY. FROM THE GERMAN. 


1 am now sixty years of age, and having all my 
life been forced to disguise my feelings and act a 
part, will at last fling the mask aside and speak the 
truth. But to whom shall I address myself? for, 
unless it be to laugh at her, an old lady will hardly 
find a friend willing to listen to the history of her 
life. Well, I shall address this confession to myself, 
and speak freely and frankly. It will be some relief 
tome. I shall be writing a kind of moral testament ; 
and when the pen has once done its duty, the past 
will no longer be my own. The past! Good 
Heaven! how far does it now lie behind me, and 
yet how near does it still appear ! 

I shall sleep to-night in yon chamber, which I 
have not entered for forty years. Everything here 
seems so unchanged, so much like what it was 
when I last oceupied these apartments; I saw so 
true a representation of former times in their ap- 
pearance, that I actually recoiled with affright on 
beholding the reflection of my own wrinkled face in 
a mirror : | had almost fancied that I was still to find 
myself young and unchanged. Alas! from to-day 
every remnant of youthful feeling has vanished from 
my breast. 

I lost my mother in infancy, and was only ten 
years of age when my father died. An elder sister 
became my guardian; but as she had just made a 
brilliant marriage, and was entering the gay world 
at the most promising period of her career, in flower 
of youth and beauty’s pride, she was glad to be 
relieved from taking charge of me. I was, there- 
fore, placed for my education in a convent which 
was then in considerable vogue, and in which were 
many young ladies of rank and fortune. It was 
usual for the pupils to remain in this establishment 
till they had attained their sixteenth or seventeenth 
year, then to marry, or to join their friends in the 
great world. ‘This was also my sister’s intention 
with regard to myself, as she very frankly told me 
when she bade me adieu, and left me at the convent 
under the charge of a governess. 

Among the pupils was a Lady Emily O——, to 
whom I soon became greatly attached. She was 
several years older than myself, full of talents, 
spirit, and romance. She lived in the clouds, so to 
express it, and Platonic love was her ideal of all 
that was great and beautiful. As I also possessed 
an easily excited fancy, Lady Emily’s conversation 
fell upon a fruitful soil; though she was candid 
enough to tell me that the real world offered little 
foundation on which to raise such brilliant struc- 
tures of ideal beauty and perfection as she was fond 
of building. 

“* Men are not what I take pleasure in represent- 
ing them,’’ she often said; ‘it is only my fancy 
that loves to paint them in such bright colors. But 
you will know them in time, and you will be easily 
understood.’’ 

As I grew up I gradually adopted the notions of 
my friend, and lived with her in an ideal sphere, of 
which we were, in truth, the only inhabitants. I 
forsook the playmates of my own age, and passed 
whole days in hearing this modern Héloisa read 
Werther, and tales of the same class which she had 
herself composed in a still more exaggerated strain. 
Beyond hearing me repeat my lessons, my govern- 
ess took little trouble about me; and as the lady- 
superior was satisfied with her reports, no one paid 
the least attention to my general way of going on. 
When I was fifteen years of age, Lady Emily 








died and left me all her papers and manuscripts, 
These I took with me when soon afterwards I quit- 
ted the convent, and made them my constant, almost 
my only, study. How impatient I was to see the 
world I had pictured to myself so beautiful; but 
which, when beheld, I hardly recognized. 

of allowing me to form a romantic attachment, to 
select (as the patron of my life) the object of my 
affection, my family presented Baron Nierking to 
me, and told me to look upon him as my future 
husband ; that he was a man of wealth, rank, and 
station—altogether unexceptionable, in fact; and 
that our marriage was a settled affair. When I 
attempted to remonstrate I was laughed at, called a 
little fool, and was greatly surprised to find myself 
married before I had time to object, and almost 
before I knew how it happened. 

My husband was about fifty, had once been hand- 
some—knew it, and still thought himself so. He 
was aman of limited and little cultivated under- 
standing, and of cold disposition. He had never 
loved me ; but the world called me happy, for I had 
wealth at command, and was allowed perfect and 
uncontrolled freedom. What could I desire more ? 

“Happy” indeed! and what is this happiness 
of which all are speaking? I picture it to myself 
as a spirit, or essence, inhabiting a golden temple 
with numerous gates, each surmounted by emble- 
matical figures—toys of all sorts ; here flowers, and 
there laurels; and every individual on approaching 
hurries towards the gate which seems the most 
attractive. But how to open it when attained? One 
aspirant sometimes spends a whole life in knocking 
at all; another, in constantly tarrying at the same. 
Here a gate yields to our efforts, we think the goal 
is gained ; when, lo! a laughing demon points to 
the divifiity we wish to approach, then thrusts us 
out, and we find ourselves as far from the mark as 
ever. This was my fate. Love constituted my 
ideal of happiness ; 1 could comprehend no other, 
and this one source of happiness was to be denied 
me. 

Notwithstanding my foolish and extravagant fan- 
cies, I yet retained, during the earlier period of m 
married life, the strictest sentiments of duty. 
suffered in my solitary position, and pride made me 
reject all the attention paid me; but I confess that 
even this feeling of duty ultimately gave way, and 
consigned me to grief and sorrow. I sighed and 
sought for a heart to love me. At last I pictured 
to myself an ideal, and, of course, incomparable 
lover, having all the features and perfections of the 
favored heroes of my romances. I looked round 
the brilliant circles of society, and smiled when I 
compared the most distinguished cavaliers with his 
fancied perfections. By degrees all my thoughts 
were fixed on this ideal lover, to whom I became at 
last fondly and affectionately attached. I spoke to 
him, wrote to him, sometimes represented him as 
ill, sometimes as jealous; he joined the army, got 
into danger, and 1 sacrificed myself to insure hi 
safety. At last we met again, and then followed a 
period of undisturbed happiness. He understood 
me perfectly, accompanied me through life, joined 
me in society, and became a perfect guardian angel ; 
for I watched carefully every step of my conduct in 
order to give him no cause of complaint. On his 
account I rejoiced in the attention paid me, and in 
the admiration my general behavior excited ; nor was 
there any pleasure or gratification which I was not 
ready to relinquish merely to oblige him: I was 
playing a real comedy of love in secret. This com- 
edy lasted for three years, and the consequences 























































































































































































































































































































506 THE MEMOIRS 


impressed themselves strongly on my character ; 
many of my friends hardly knew me again ; some 
were alarmed by the change ; but I took no notice 
of their conjectures, and allowed them to think 
whatever they pleased. What was the world’s 
opinion to me? 

I was twenty-three years of age when I passed 
four weeks on a visit at the castle of one of my 
cousins—even here, where I now write these lines. 
My ideal lover was not with me ; his absence caused 
me, of course, much grief, and I was sighing for the 
hour of our next meeting. ‘The period of my visit 
was at an end and my departure fixed for next 
morning, when my coachman reported that the 
carriage had received an injury which could not be 
repaired in less than a day. The delay vexed mea 
good deal, but my cousin consoled me, as she ex- 
pected a very pleasant addition to her party in the 
morning. 

** My unele,”’ she said, “is coming; and who 
do you think, Bertha, accompanies him? Why, your 
favorite poet, the poetical hero, the adored of all the 
women, whom you have so long been anxious to 
meet—Count Arthur G . 

These tidings easily reconciled me to the accident 
which had befallen my carriage; though I reproached 
myself, in some measure, for this feeling. Did not 
all my thoughts belong to him whom I had left at a 
distance’ But my curiosity was excited, and the 
day passed in speculating on the appearance of this 
lauded irresistible. We were four young ladies at 
the castle, and every one of us had formed a differ- 
ent opinion on the subject. When assembled for 
breakfast next morning, it was immediately observed 
that all the toilets were more carefully selected than 
usual ; the spirit of coquetry seemed to pervade the 
whole party, and it might have been thought that 
we were all in love with Count Arthur, so fre- 
quently and impatiently did our eyes glance from 
the clock to the castle gate. At last a carriage 
drove up, and the whole party instantly hurried to 
the window; I did not follow the example, but 
hastened to my own room, hardly able to explain 
to myself the nature of my emotions. It actually 
required time and some effort before I could recover 
sufficient composure to return to the drawing-room. 
With downcast eyes, and strangely agitated, I 
opened the door, but heard only one voice, that of 
my uncle, who aceosted me in his usual friendly 
manner ; I could hardly answer, till, looking about, 
I found that we were alone. 

** Where are the ladies ?’’ I then inquired. 

**In the garden with Count Arthur, my fair lady 
baroness.”’ 

Without further remark the old gentleman imme- 
diately went up to a glass-case that contained some 
valuable antiquities, which, as a keen antiquarian, 
he always contemplated with renewed pleasure. I 
followed mechanically, and was listening, without 
attention, to a learned treatise on an ancient tiara, 
when steps approached, and a young man of grave 
and calm aspect joined us. It was the count himself. 

** Count Arthur, my niece, Baroness Nierking,” 
said my uncle. 

A few commonplaces followed on this introduc- 
tion ; and though he must, of course, have seen me, 
I waited till he had addressed me before I ventured 
to raise my eyes in order to look at him. He joined 
in the conversation, and, though — celebrated at 
the time, was totally unassuming. His observations 
all showed the man of taste and information, and I 
found them so striking, that I cov’ almost have 
fancied them my own. 


bed 





OF A LADY. 


The party now assembled and proceeded to visit 
the castie, and especially a turret of some historical 
note, which my uncle never failed to inspect. To 
reach it we had to pass through a room which had 
been assigned as a study to the count, and where 
we found that some of his papers had been thrown 
carelessly on the table, as if preparatively to their 
being put in order. This led to a request that he 
would favor us by reading some of his compositions ; 
he consented at last, and I took my seat on a sof 
exactly opposite to him. His reading was impres- 
sive, and he seemed to address every striking line 
of poetry so especially to me, that the other ladies 
actually — ‘elloes, so that I was forced to 
rise merely to escape their inquisitorial glances, 
The count followed my example and joined me; 
my heart beat as if my very breast were about to 
burst asunder. I found myself drawn towards him 
by an irresistible power, which he probably ob- 
served. 

** And your ladyship has actually resolved to 
leave us to-morrow !”’ he said. 

** Yes, my lord,” I replied, looking round the 
room rather than at the speaker. 

** But wherefore so soon *’’ he continued. 

**T leave with regret, but I am expected at 
home ;”’ and these words having gradually restored 
my composure I left him, and the party returned to 
the drawing-room. A lady took her place at the 
piano and sung, another followed her example, and 
my uncle pressed me to do the same. My heart 
was full, and I consented ; and feel convinced that 
the tones of my voice had never been so touch- 
ing. The count stood by my side; he did not 
speak, but seemed fully to share my emotions. 
I dwell so long on the history of this day, because 
it was the first, the events of which impressed 
themselves on my heart for life; the first day tll 
to-day—which is the last. 

After dinner followed a walk in the garden. 
Count Arthur gave me his arm ; at first we spoke 
in the common-place manner of the common-place 
things, that so often lead to the most interesting 
conversations. At last we came to the theme of 
endless novelty and variety—the theme which has 
some time or other spoken home to the hearts of all 
who can feel, and of which all have either heard or 
thought—I mean love. 

Count Arthur inquired what was my idea of 
love? I had none. 

**Do you think with me, my lady,’’ he contin- 
ued, ‘* that men in general too readily give way to 
this dangerous passion? I mean, of course, those 
who are capable of feeling it, for the others are not 
worth taking into account. Only look around you, 
and I am sure your ladyship will see nothing but 
lovers.” 

** Lovers! no, pardon me, my lord ; only men of 
gallantry.” 

** You are unjust, my lady; you, of all others, 
ought to know what real love is; for what other 
but a real attachment could you inspire ?”’ 

In saying which his eyes rested on me in the 

and most expressive manner. 

‘* Do not, on that account,”’ he continued, “‘ take 
me for an absolute Amadis ; I am far from speaking 
by experience, for I have never yet been in love— 
really and truly in love. I have often admired a 
lady, taken pleasure in her conversation and society, 
felt even a passing passion, but no deeper sensation. 
And yet I look with the most fervent anxiety to the 
moment when T am to meet the angel that is to 
brighten my existence. My heart is hoarding the 
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most enthusiastic gratitude wherewith to repay her 
erosity ; for a poet without an adored is like a 
without stars.”’ 
his conversation was, I felt, very dangerous for 
me, but I could not tear myself away from him ; 
and it was only when the party returned to the cas- 
tle that we were separated. His eyes followed me 
during the whole of the evening, and most of his 
th were addressed to me, or filled with allu- 
sions applicable to our relative situations. I was 
completely dazzled. 

Arrived in my chamber I threw myself into an 
arm-chair, covered my face, and remained for two 
hours, I believe, unmoved in that position, passing 
all the events of the day before me. The most 
minute trifles had impressed themselves indelibly 
on my memory ; every word he had uttered stood 
in flaming letters before me, and, as may well be 
supposed, completely deprived me of sleep during 
the night. ‘The chamber-maid, who came to call 
me in the morning, found me already up and dressed 
for the journey. O, how full my heart was! I had 
hardly entered my carriage when a servant brought 
mea letter ; the sea] and handwriting were unknown 
tome; but the agitation that seized me told me 
from whom it came. I opened it with a trembling 
hand, impatient to be alone, that I might, with my 
whole heart, enjoy the pleasure of reading it. The 
contents were in verse—verses full of sorrow and 
tenderness. I concealed them in my bosom, re- 
solved that no mortal eyes but my own should ever 
gaze upon them. During the last stage of the) 
journey my ideal lover again came to my recollec- 
tion; but, alas, how changed! for when I looked 
for his image in my heart, 1 only found the por- 
traiture of Count Arthur! Fancy’s dream had| 
become reality, and airy nothing had now assumed 
“a local habitation and a name.” 

From this moment I only lived for him. Sur- 
rounded by his writings, I read them over and over 
again, and entered into all his feelings. If a new 
work of his appeared, I was the first to secure it 
and devour its contents, which always, I thought, 
contained allusions to our mutual sentiments and 
unfortunate attachment. I fancied myself depicted 
in all his heroines, and believed that he was ad- 
dressing me in the speeches of all his lovers. If 
he spoke of the pangs of separation, of the afflic- 
tions of hopeless love, he was only, as I deemed, 
speaking of me. I had only changed the object of 
my folly, and now loved so ardently that | could 
not even hear his name mentioned without chang- 
ing color. Nothing was more ludicrous than the 
absolute contempt with which I treated all other 
gentlemen who endeavored at times to pay me at- 
tention ; a pitying smile was their only reward. I 
measured them by the fancied greatness of my new 
idol, and, alas, how little did they then appear! 
Without ever sending one of them, I wrote, I sup- 
pose, no fewer than five hundred letters to this lover 
ofasingleday. I told him everything, my joys and 
sorrows ; spoke, above all, of my love. My imag- 
ination grew more and more extravagant respecting 
him till I actually rhapsodized. 

Thus passed my youth; and it was worth being 
young for the possession of such feelings. Then 
came the period of the desolating French wars ; 
our home was rendered insecure; and I removed 
with my husband to one of the capitals of northern 
Germany. It happened to be the usual residence 
of Count Arthur; but he was then absent on some 
diplomatic mission. His sister, with whom I be- 
came acquainted, was a very commonplace, prosaic 
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person, but appeared an absolute Corinna in my 
eyes, merely hecause he was attached to her. } 
fancied, of course, that he must have spoken to her 
about me, and questioned her at least a thousand 
times on the subject ; and she thought, at last, that 
she recollected his having returned from the south 
of Germany some years before, with an unfortunate 
attachment in his heart. This was enough for me ; 
all doubts were now removed, and I should hardly 
have been more delighted had a declaration of love 
come even from his own lips. 

But the wide-spreading ravages of war again 
forced us to change our quarters, and we removed 
to Prague. I was no longer young, and my faney 
gradually began to cool; but I still thought of 
Count Arthur with the most affectionate tender- 
ness, and, though I wrote no more letters, still oc- 
cupied myself a great deal with him. I often read 
the verses he had sent me, and always with secret 
delight, for no one had yet been allowed to see 
them ; they constituted the only link between us, 
and formed, I may say, the principal joy of my ex- 
istence. These continued dreams ended, at last, by 
making me believe in the full truth of the romance 
which imagination had conceived. If his name 
were mentioned I often repeated, almost involunta- 
rily, “*Oh, I am very well acquainted with Count 
Arthur!’’ and these words were generally accom- 
panied by a pensive and self-satisfied smile, which 
must often have made the hearers believe that I 
knew him but too well. 

The restoration of peace enabled me, after an 
absence of many years, again to return to my home. 
My husband had died during our exile; I was now 
a widow, without children, in possession of consid- 
erable property, and a good deal courted, therefore, 
by my relations. The cousin whom I formerly 
mentioned did not forget me; but her kind heart 
was above being influenced by selfish motives. 
She resided for a time with me, on one of my es- 
tates, for her family had been obliged to part with 
the castle where we had met Count Arthur—a loss 
which she deeply lamented. But chance again 
brought the property into the market ; a moderate 
price only was demanded, and as she was enabled 
to raise the money she instantly repurchased the 
place, and returned with delight to the scenes in 
which she had passed her youth. I promised her 
an early visit; but illness, business, various oecu- 
pie, delayed me, and years passed away before 

could carry my resolution into effect. At last, 
about eight days ago, I received the following let- 
ter :— 

**My dear Bertha—I can no longer let you off ; 
and your presence at my castle, on or before the 
18th of July, is now indispensably necessary. I 
shall accept no apology ; a heartfelt pleasure awaits 
you, and I should never console myself were you 
to decline my invitation.” 

How could I resist such entreaties? Though 
sixty years of age, I was sti]! a woman, with all a 
woman’s curiosity. On the 18th of July, therefore, 
I arrived at the castle, and no sooner entered the 
drawing-room than my cousin, rushing into m 
arms, exclaimed, with all her usual spirit and vi- 
es 
** Now, tell me quickly, which of all your for- 
mer acquaintances are you most anxious to meet 
again? Speak frankly and sincerely.” 

I named a few at random. 

** Not so, not so,’’ she replied; ‘a still older 
acquaintance, one first met here in this very castle, 
and whom your heart continues to acknowledge.” 
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I was so weak as still to blush. 
‘* That ’s it,” said my cousin ; ‘now you are | 


right. It is Count Arthur ; I expect him here every | foll 


minute. The charming Arthur! I wonder what 
has become of his elegant figure and brown curling 
locks !”’ 

‘* Even, I suppose, what has become of our beau- 
ty, which has turned to wrinkles and ugliness.” 

I said this on purpose to prevent her from saying 
so, but did not wish to believe my own words. 
My heart could not harbor the possibility of finding 
Count Arthur changed from what I had seen him 
some forty years before. 

We spoke of past times, of the very day on which 
we had formerly expected him, even as we did now. 
But what a difference! Then in youth, and now 
in age! At this moment the sound of wheels was 
heard, and the count’s chariot drew up. I hastened 
into the embrasure of a window to see him alight ; 
the carriage-door opened, and I ge shrunk 
back in terror when I beheld him. as this 
Count Arthur !—a decrepid old man, whose tall fig- 
ure was almost bent together, whose face was full 
of wrinkles, and wanted every particle of that digni- 
ty which ofter accompanies age! This, with a few 
gray hairs scattered round an almost bald head, 
was all that now remained of the once gay and gal- 
lant count! 

My cousin received him in the most friendly man- 
ner,— 

** Welcome, my dear count!’’ she said ; ** here 
is a lady who will be delighted to see you again.” 

After I had sesenesel myself a little, I ap- 
proached. 

**Do you not know her? It is my cousin, the 
Baroness Nierking, whom, on your former visit, 
you found so amiable and interesting.’’ 

** Oh, yes, certainly, certainly !’? was his embar- 
rassed reply, as he bowed to me. 

I perceived at once that he had entirely forgotten 
me. It was a pang that struck my heart keenly, 
and as my cousin probably perceived it, she drew 
him aside, and mentioned our former meeting to him. 
He listened attentively, and seemed to call his best 
powers of memory into exertion. 

**T cannot recollect,’”’ he said. ‘*I know that 
you had a party of ladies here—some very charm- 
ing ones, no doubt ; but, except yourself, I remem- 
ber no one in particular.” 

Two large tear-drops fell from my eyes. It was 
the whole of my past life that I mourned, for with 
a single word this cruel man had now robbed me of 
the whole of my previous existence. What now 
remained to me, and where was compensation to be 
found for the past’ In a few years of suffering, 
and then in death ! 

The count took a seat near me, and I collected 
myself so far as to address some words of courtesy 
tohim. He hardly answered till I turned the con- 
versation exclusively on himself; then only he 
seemed to revive, and was evidently pleased when 
a circle formed round him. Buta young lady having 
been led to the piano, he again grew moody ; for 
he was no longer the sole object of attention, and 
this he evidently looked upon as a sort of insult. 

I remained near him, and as he found me a good 
listener he endeavored to resume the thread of the 
conversation, in which, as it was my wish also, he 
easily succeeded. I spoke of the journey which led 
to his former visit at the castle, and he assured me 
that it had afforded him great pleasure. 

**And yet you no longer recollect our walk in the 


garden, nor my singing’”’ 1 had almost added— 
“Your love,’’ when reflection saved me from the 


olly. 
**Oh, perfectly, my lady!’’ was his reply; but 
I easily vaocelvel that it was a mere piece of com- 
monplace gallantry. 

“* But permit me, my lady,” he continued ; “ did 
I not give you some verses on that occasion—some 
pretty, soft, sighing, lyrical effusion? I am sure | 
must have done so, for, during my tour in this part 
of the country, I hardly met with a pretty woman 
to whom I did not show such a mark of attention, 
Ladies like these things, and if you sing to them, 
you sing yourself into their hearts ; they love to be- 
come immortal with poets. If you have any such 
verses, pray give them to me, for I retain no copy, 
though i know that I wrote some very good things 
at that time. I am printing a new edition of my 
works ; will you not accept a place in it?” ' 

I was no longer able to retain my calmness; my 
recollection turned to bitterness, and I could not re- 
sist the satisfaction of vexing an old fop, for whom 
I had shed so many tears, and who now told me 
that I had shared the little attention he paid me 
with every pretty woman in the country! I had 
inspired him with nothing more than the slight, 
transient satisfaction he experienced in the company 
of thousands of others! And now he wished to 
have my secret treasure restored, to expose that to 
the gaze of the public which I had concealed even 
from the eyes of friendship—I who had so wished 
that only his eyes had rested on those glowing lines! 
No, never! 

*“*T am truly grieved, my lord count,”’ I replied, 
‘* that I no longer possess your valuable autograph. 
If I rightly recollect, it was a long poem which you 
did me the honor to dedicate to me—an elegy, 1 
believe, or something of that kind. But when I 
ceased to be young, all such matters found their 
way into the fire; and I fear that your homage 
must have fed the flames along with the rest.”’ 

This told, and my vengeance was complete. 
His vanity was so deeply hurt that he sprang quick- 
ly from his seat, and haughtily uttering the words, 
“* Great pity !’’ left me to enjoy the satisfaction of 
having so skilfully winged the dart. 

What further p: I shall not relate. Why, 
indeed, should I? Here I am now sitting in the 
very same place where I first thought of him, and I 
may say loved him. My childish letters, his verses, 
his portrait, I have consigned to the flames. I 
am now nothing more than an old woman, whose 
reason was never before sufficiently on its guard, 
but who has now received a shock which has 
brought her to herself, and who can, fortunately, 
still look back upon the past without shame, though 
not without regret for her folly. However severe 
has been the blow which has cured me of my errors, 
I am yet bound to bear it with gratitude ; for it has 
enabled me, after hours of reflection, to tear off the 
veil that for years had covered my eyes. But on 
what am I now to rest them? 

I had often resolved never to join what is termed 
the saintly sisterhood, and did not know that a call 
to that effect might yet be awakened in my roy 
and forsaken heart. May Heaven forgive me! 
now know and feel that there is nothing true but 
God, and to Him my last days shall be dedicated. 
Oh, that I had sooner thought so! How much 
error and repentance should I have spared myself, 
and how much of hope should I have gained! 
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From the New Monthly Magazine. 
THE OUT-STATION; OR, JAUNTS IN THE 
JUNGLE. 


CHAPTER I.——-THE MOUNTAIN-JUNGLE OF CEYLON. 


Have you not, times without number—amiable 
and unsophisticated reader—alighted upon some 
of the innumerable home-conceived fancies of the 
Indian jungle, imposed upon you through portions 
of our ‘ annual’’ curiosities of literature ’—And, 
consequently, have you not had that interesting lo- 
cality daguerreotyped on your imagination, as being 
an unbounded ocean of solar-microscopically-mag- 
nified herbage—each blade of grass resembling 
that of a gigantic broadsword—with three or four 

Im, talipot, or cocoa-nut trees (for all the world 
ike parasols with handles on the ‘‘ maile elastique”’ 
principle) thrown in by way of variety ; whilst the 
terrestrial portion of the scene is garnished with the 
head of a tiger, and a rattlesnake’s tail, by way of 
excitement? All which original conception holds 
about as apt a similitude to the glorious reality, as 
a pauper at the door of a union toa Peri at the 
gates of Paradise. 

- Let me proceed, therefore, in the first place, to 
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the precipitous scenery between Kandy and New- 
era Elia. 

The plain that I pass through before getting out 
of the town, was once the scene of the old Mala- 
bar monarchs’ ideas of regal pleasures and delecta- 
bilities. Seated in the baleony of the temple that 
stands on it, their chief delight consisted in watching 
elephants (who had been specially instructed for 
the purpose) dissect some unfortunate law-breaker, 
piece-meal, beginning at the finger-joints ; and in 
looking at mothers cutting off their children’s heads, 
and then pounding them in a wooden mortar; all 
which ‘‘eccentricities’’ are handed down to posterity 
by rude paintings of the events on the inner walls 
of the temple. ’ 

There is another incident attached to this temple, 
which is anything but consolatory to an English- 
man’s amour propre. It is supposed that the drums 
| of her majesty’s regiment, taken by the Cinga- 

lese at a massacre of the British troops, are pre- 
iserved in one of the rooms; and, although the 
‘island has been totally subdued since, no attempt 
‘has been made to rescue the unfortunate drum- 
prisoners from their luckless fate; except on one 
occasion by a handful of private soldiers, who, hav- 




















attempt the operation of a “‘ dissolving view’? on | ing more esprit du corps (or possibly, esprit d’arrack) 
. the aforesaid mental daguerreotype ; and if a change | in them than allowed by the rules and regulations 
) does not come over the ideas of my “‘ compagnon | of the Articles of War, were doubtless regaled 
) d'aventure,”’ as we ramble together through the | with a dose of extra-drill afterwards for their too 
1 splendid mountain scenery of Ceylon, it must either | patriotic temerity. 
| be attributed to a deficiency in the descriptive facul-| My route now lies over a continual series of 
' ties of the operator, or the obtuse and unimagina- | mountain-passes through the interior, at the end of 
tive temperament of the worthy reader’s self. every ten or twelve miles of which I arrive ata 
4 To keep perturbed nigger spirits in proper awe | rest-house, kept by some enterprising native, for- 
; and subjection to her majesty, and ‘‘ those in au- | merly most probably a mess waiter, or butler under 
1 thority under her,’’ for the consideration of ‘ five |some Englishman, whose tastes he is au fait at 
l shillings and threepence’’ per diem, and to trust to | suiting. Consequently, among his stock of rice 
I Providence and a double-barrel for one’s daily bread, cakes, eggs, fowls, arrack, &c., he not unfrequently 
t during as entire res = — pre is jis ons produce - Sage i 
e an event not reserved for the o« 70440 of creation; | such circumstances, to the famished traveller—a 
wherefore, having lately undergone the ordeal with | bottle or two of bitter ale (surgit amari aliquid ;*) 
” honor to myself, and considerable credit to her maj- | and vastly do I commiserate the digestive powers 
ss esty’s service, (although never actually congratu- | of a man that do not allow him an appetite at every 
, lated on such an event by the Horse Guards,) I will | ten miles, inhaling, as he does, a fresh, fragrant 
¢ generously share the benefit of my experience with | breeze that counteracts the too powerful influence of 
Ln reader, a for tn ve 7 Soe a omg! ver! ~ into og a be a 
harness, invite him to spend a month with me in the | ness of foliage and Jemon-grass, whose rustling. 
M jungle, undertaking to find him in unlimited ‘rack | added to the now swelling, now scarcely audible, 
I ge and in cheroots, grown under my own til- | roar of the waterfalls, as they Jeap from rock to rock 
* age, and manufactured on my own gun-case ; and | into the stupendous precipices below, is the sole 
I should he decline to add his own contribution to the | sound that disturbs the silence of a scene as bright 
e a-fowl soup, the venison stew, or the snipe curry, | and cloudless as ever dawned on Eden. 
, F farther guarantee to keep him from starvation,| After-passing through thirty — of this wild 
s on condition that he puts up with the “‘ cuisineries’’ | and beautiful scenery, I arrived at Newera Ellia, a 
, of my Malay factotum, and allows his lively imagi- plain on the summit of the highest hills of Ceylon, 
h nation to fancy he perceives in the ‘‘ nigger’s’’ | where one can revel in an English climate, feel once 
e desperate attempts at stews, grills, and broils, the | more the comfort of a long-abandoned woollen ward- 
:, nascent genius of a Soyer. robe, and enjoy a bottle of wine that has not under- 
3 ae : gone the refrigerating process for two hours before 
e It is still night and darkness. Awaking to aj dinner; but my destination lies beyond this, for 
n strong smell of coffee and a state of half-conscious- although an elephant now and then frightens the 
on : reflect on my Pong m-th yr: cham agne ape -! this rus in i. out of thes SaReeY 
d and claret at mess the night before, to leave Kandy | by paying them an angel's visit, yet it is seldom 
ll 2 next day, at four in the morning. Around me | that they intrude upon the ground — a un- 
e coolies are fighting and scrambling as to who | ceasing persecutor, man, has left his footmark. 
} shall carry the lightest package of my commissariat} Leaving the plain, and passing through three or 
at department, and in a state of mind anything but | four miles of forest, the most magnificent panora- 
d. angelic, having kicked the lazy, extortionate convoy | ma of explored creation bursts suddenly upon the 
h « a real nigger ever yet go to heaven) out of | view; plain, precipice, mountains, torrents, lying 
f, bo ow ve their yan yo Pt oo before, below, and around me, as far as mortal eye 
He mukless decoction, (sup to be coliee,) and | can penetrate. ; 
lighting a cheroot to counteract the effects of a| Before me stretch the never-ending plains around 
dense fog, I start on my first day’s journey through 





* Query—“ a-liquid.”—Printer’s Cherub. 
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Wilson Bungalow, (built by General Sir John Wil- 
son, from whom it derives its appellation,) whose 
walls one can just perceive glittering like a white 
speck on the face of ocean. These vast plains, 
where many a tantivy has cheered on a pack of 
English stag-hounds, have been the scene of some 
of the happiest days of the exiled fox-hunter. 

The waters of the Megaldia are roaring in the 
distance, whilst the hills, covered to their very apex 
with apparently impermeable foliage, become a 
source of wonderment and speculation as to how 
many hundreds of hogs, deer, elephants, monkeys, 
snakes, and buffaloes, their branches may shelter. 
Groves of guava-trees line our road, and few things 
in life do | know more delicious than a morning’s 
amusement among this most exquisite fruit whilst it 
is yet cold from the night air. The flavor is that 
of every fruit of an English garden concentrated 
to an essence, and many are the petits verres that 
an uncontrollable indulgence of these little irresisti- 
bilities compel their suicidal victim to undergo be- 
fore breakfast. 

Arrived (after more perils by water than by land 
for there being few or no bridges, [ am obliged to 
ford the torrents as I best can, which is generally 
performed on the back of one of the coolies, whilst 
the horses are being swum across in some deeper 
and smoother part) at the base of Kamouna-kooli, 
whose summit stands 10,000 feet above the sea’s 
level, I pitch my tent, or rather take possession of 
a dilapidated habitation at the foot of the mountain, 
every room of which presents unmistakable symp- 
toms that our right to its occupation will ere long 
be contested by disputants, winged, quadruped, 
biped, and reptile. ith this latter enemy I have 
a pitched battle on the spot, a long and undisputed 
residence in the thatch of the house having given 
it a ** prior claim.”’ 

These nuisances, the ratsnakes, which generally 
average from six to twelve feet long, are perfect- 
ly innocuous, and live in the thatched roofs of al- 
most every Ceylon bungalow, which they keep 
clear of rats by living on them; but whether the 
remedy is not worse than the disease is entirely a 
matter of opinion or antipathy, for in pursuit of 
their game the snakes not unfrequently miss their 
hold; and, there being no ceilings, come down on 
one’s head or bed without the least ceremony in the 
world ; a proceeding considerably subversive to the 
philosophy of the ‘‘ lord of creation,’’ and resulting 
in an immediate onslaught on the aggressor, who, 
independently of this, is no doubt the most incom- 
moded party in the first instance. 

Should the natives of the country, however, (for 
even in these mountains there are human beings 
stowed away in some seemingly inexplorable and 
invisible recess; living without the assistance of 
the ** circulating medium,*’ Heaven only knows on 
what and how !) gain intelligence of the forthcoming 
visit of an Englishman, the greatest compliment 
they can show is to denude their own limbs of their 
white sheets to hang round the walls of the room, 
so that you only see the struggles of the fallen 
viper at the top, where, hanging over you like the 
sword of Damocles, he keeps you in a continual 
state of perspiration, if not alarm. 

To settle down to sleep for the first time in life, 
surrounded only by savages and wild beasts of every 
description, a hundred miles or more distant from 
even the jungle-dwelling of a countryman, has 
more excitement in it, than one who has never ex- 
perienced the situation would imagine ; and it is 
extraordinary how the value of everything bearing 
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the remotest vestige of civilization, even down to 
the flavor of a cigar, is enhanced thereby ; conse- 
quently, about the most difficult business of the 
twenty-four hours in a jungle expedition consists 
in summoning sufficient resolution to “ turn in.” 
Another jorum of arrack punch, a fresh bottle of 
Lafitte, or ‘‘ just one more cigar,” however delee- 
table at the time, generally entail an unpleasant re- 
action in the morning, when the nigger, as in duty 
bound, awakes you at five A. m., with the infor- 
mation that there is a herd of wild elephants or 
buffaloes within half a mile of the house, adding, 
by way of consolation, ‘‘plenty savage, master!” 

There are, however, i and more potent causes 
that keep one under arms during the first night, or 
at least the greater part of it; for there being no 
doors or windows, and the previous tenants, out for 
the day, not yet being aware of a new occupant, it 
might be attended with disagreeable results to be 
caught napping by a bear with a sore head, or an 
unamiable wild hog wrought into a determination 
of going its whole self. 

ut now for the jungle and its denizens. 

Carrying a double-barrelled gun apiece, and arm- 
ing my Malay follower with a third, more for the 
sake of protection than aggression, (for the firs. 
day shall be devoted to a specimen of the locale of 
our future —,) I commence my ascent up the 
mountain before the sun has shed a ray upon its 
summit—now clambering up huge masses of rock 
between immense banyan trees, whose branches, 
growing downwards again into the earth from their 
parent stem, prove of no slight assistance in the 
ascent—now suddenly emerging into open spaces 
of ground, covered at intervals with lemon-grass 
reaching far above my head, I am kept on the con- 
stant lookout for squalls; the screechings of the 
awakened animals overhead becoming more loud 
and frequent as I progress, and as the twilight of 
morning becomes more palpable. 

A dark, indefinable patch, a few yards distant, 
just appearing above the lemon-grass, is formed by 
a herd of a dozen elephants, as noiseless and mo- 
tionless as the old blackened stumps of trees close 
to them, and many an inexperienced hand has 
walked into an animal's proboscis before discover- 
ing his mistake. At the next step I incontinently 
break in upon the slumbers of a noble elk, who. 
drawing himself to his full height, stares for a mo- 
ment at his intruder, and then dashes down th 
steep as if it were a grassy flat. Jungle fowl! rise 
at my feet at every turning, whilst above me an wn- 
ceasing clatter of tongues and creaking of branches. 
as the squatters thereon migrate from tree to tree, 
give indication that my invasion of the monkey's 
territory is not viewed with any feeling of hospi- 
tality by the tribe. A “‘ rogue’’ elephant, a rascal 
who has been driven from his herd for habitual 
misconduct, and whose paw is in consequence 
against man and beast, next makes his appearance 
in front, sending me round some half a mile out of 
the direct road, simply because I am determined no! 
to commence hostilities till the morrow (‘Hon: 
soit qui mal y pense ;’’) and, after a two hours 
pull, I reach the welcome summit of the mountain, 
in time to behold the sun rise from the eastern sea 
in ‘* one unclouded blaze of living light."’ 

Wiping the perspiration from my brow, I bring 
myself to an anchor on the top of some inviting 
rock, to contemplate a scene, the intense grandeur 
and beauty of which would absorb every sense an 
feeling, did not a huge cobra di capella at the mo 





ment, lifting his hooded head from one of the fis- 
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res of my adopted throne, send me sprawlin 
rote the ses ~e" brambles at its foot.” A load 
of ‘** No. 7” shot avenges my insulted dignity and 
interrupted contemplation, and uncoils twelve feet 
of the deadliest of the viper tribe. 
At the report of the gun, flocks of diminutive 
of every imaginable hue spring from the 
ches below me ; minute birds of Paradise, with 
their two streaming tail feathers, whirl over my 
head, and ‘‘ strange things come up to look at me, 
the monsters of the woods.”’ 
In such a scene—miles and miles away from the 
mark of human hand, where, perhaps, alone I can 
truly see 


How beautiful is all this visible world, 
How glorious in its action and itself, 


where, a human speck, we stand alone amid the 
habitations of the hugest and deadliest of the brute 
creation, who take no thought of the morrow, what 
they shall eat or what they shall drink—in such a 
scene, I say, it is strange to recur for a moment 
to the busy, idle, laughing, weeping, glittering, 
squalid, hoping, despairing, struggling worid of 
my father-land! ‘‘ Where is the world at eighty ?”’ 
says Young ; where is it at eighteen, on the moun- 
tain jungle of Ceylon? say 1—passed from exis- 
tence, almost from memory. 

But ‘‘ every man his own philosopher’’—I won’t 
apostrophize. 

As the sun gets higher the signs of life gradu- 
ally disappear, till the parti-colored lizards alone 
seem to have it all to themselves. Now and then 
a brilliant, harmless snake rustles through the dead 
grass, and at intervals a peacock, in all the majesty 
of a seven-foot tail, stalks out of the skirt of the 
jungle ; but, by degrees, even these vanish, and I 
am left to the silence of a tropical noonday, painful 
to endure from its intensity. 

Such a picture of nature in its primal state, un- 
ruffled by a breath, unclouded by a haze, admits not 
of deseription. But it is not always thus. Dark, 
destruction-charged, and terrible, are the hurricanes 
that sweep at times over the scene. Through the 
deep ravines around me the gusts of wind, like 
yelling fiends, howl] and shriek in dismal chorus, 
falling on the ear with an ominous sound, woful, 
unearthly, and desolate, as of yore they struck on 
the senses of the lonely dwellers on Mount Ararat, 
seeming to sweep over the destruction of a world! 

At last comes night—cloudless, brilliant, and 
fairy-like in its moonlit existence. The white 
mists rising in the valleys below, give to the hill tops 
that stretch above them the appearance of a cluster 
of islands in a silvery sea. Myriads of fire-flies 
glitter on every tree of the mountain, and never did 
a glimpse of Paradise beam on the opium-wrought 
visions of a fanatic more serenely glorious than the 
scene before me ! 

_ At length a shriek from some dyspeptic baboon 
in a nightmare recalls me to a sense of my position, 
and of the hour'of the night ; and my last cheroot, 


Like a saint of old, condemn’d and sold, 
To death through suffering driven ; 

having 
Passed with a smile, from its funeral pile, 
To become a bright cloud in heav’n, 


I retrace my steps, and am soon wrapt in a sleep as 
breathless as the air around me, and dreamless as 
the sleep of death! 


CHAPTER Ill.——-THE VEDDAH. 


ALTHOVGH not strictly to be catalogued among 
jungle game, (inasmuch as they are human beings, ) 

must indulge the reader with my introduction to 
the Veddah, and my first interview with this wild 
man of the woods. 

Not quite a century ago, when this tribe—who 
may be said to constitute the gypsies of Ceylon— 
became rather too numerous and predatory in any 
particular locality, leave was always granted by the 
reigning monarch to his subjects inhabiting the 
overrun district, to have a month or six weeks’ 
shooting among these poor devils, (making game 
of them with a vengeance ;) and even within the 
last dozen years, a similar request was made to the 
then governor of the island, Sir R. W. Horton, by 
a deputation from the interior, and his refusal to 
support the ‘vested rights’’ of these amiable 
niggers caused no smal) degree of dissatisfaction 
amonst them. 

Without any other habitation than the thickest 
branches of the nearest tree, the Veddah lives 
principally on wild honey and raw deer-flesh. In 
fact, nothing comes amiss to its digestion ; ‘and 
whether it really is a human being, or not, is with 
many an open question to the present time; al- 
though the fact of its constructing bows and arrows 
for the purpose of slaughter, would argue in favor 
of the former supposition. 

The bow they make use of never exceeds eighteen 
inches in length, whilst the arrow scarcely exceeds 
a foot, and with this diminutive weapon—which is 
generally poisoned—they can pick off a deer in full 
gallop, sending the shaft in behind the shoulder, 
and piercing the heart; but more generally, en- 
sconced in their roosting-places, they wait the arri- 
val of the unsuspecting victim, to sleep or feed just 
beneath them, and then quietly sending an arrow 
into a vital part, are stocked with venison for a 
week. 

Clothes of any description. they abjure, in place 
of which both men and women are entirely covered 
with pile, whilst the profuse locks of both sexes, 
reaching below the knees, form a complete shelter to 
them from rain or sun. On what terms of intimacy 
and friendship they stand with the next degenerated 
specimen in the family of creation—the ourang- 
outang—it was never my good fortune to discover ; 
but often have I, in some of my jaunts in the jun- 
gle, in search of a dinner or a = of tusks, come 
upon a party of half a dozen Veddahs, and sent 
them scampering off in mortal dread of their lives, 
and chattering for al] the world like so many apes. 

On one occasion, having penetrated further than 
usual into the_jungle, where I had followed the re- 
cent track of a herd of elephants, I suddenly pounced 
upon a party of Veddahs at feeding time. Having 
established their ‘* salle-a-manger”’ in a corner of a 
ravine with high rocks al] around them, except at 
the spot where I made my unwelcome appearance, 
there was no possibility of escape. Entertaining 
for a moment a doubt on my own part (in which 
my Malay gun-carrier evidently joined me) whether 
it would not be more prudent to exercise the bet- 
ter part of valor, and cut and run as fast as my 
legs would carry me, (after a very brief apolo 
for my intrusion,) my resolution to remain was de- 
cided by witnessing the superlative state of alarm 
into which I had thrown the dinner-party. Some 
began to jabber and screech, others to bury their 
faces in the grass, whilst one or two stared stupidly 





at me, thinking, no doubt, that their hour was come, 
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and possibly the old gentleman also (for niggers 
always paint him while) to square accounts with 
them. ‘There was one old fellow amongst them, 
whose hairs were quite gray, and whose looks were 
more pacific and less perturbed than the others, and 
to him I first addressed myself by every imaginable 
sign and gesture, but he either could not or would 
not understand me; so the next resource I had re- 
course to was turning out the contents of my pockets, 
(everybody knows the heterogeneous variety of 
merchandise contained in a shooting-coat pocket,) 
and by dint of coaxing the old man, by offering him 
one thing after the other, I so far gained his confi- 
dence as to get near him, although it was very 
much in the same manner that one would approach 
a sulky mastiff; but, as luck would have it, the 
article that settled the business, and gained me the 
whole tribe’s good-will in a fixity of tenure, was 
the brass regimental whistle and chain which the 
Malay (a corporal in the Ceylon rifles) had luckily 
brought with him. No sooner did the patriarchal 
Veddah understand how to make it send forth a 
squeak, than his delight became unbounded ; he 
grinned demoniacal gratification, and the chief diffi- 
culty now seemed to consist in ever getting him to 
leave off. The others, gaining courage, one by one 
began to gather round him, and, remaining at some 
little distance, | had a chance of thoroughly observ- 
ing this singular and outcast tribe of people. There 
were four men and two women. 

Whether it was the overpowering melody of the 
screeching brass, or my own very amicable and as- 
suring demeanor, that imparted fresh courage, I 
cannot say, but in a very short space of time the 
remaining five were all cringing round, and pawing 
me, no doubt expressing their ardent desire to be 
straightway put in possession of a whistle apiece. 

Now to let them off unsatisfied, particularly as I 
wanted to make use of their services, was not the 
policy to be pursued ; so one fellow was presented 
with my powder flask, (first securing its contents 
myself,) which he forthwith commenced trying to 
whistle through, and is no doubt trying it on still. 
One of the “‘ fair sex’’ had my neckerchief, and the 
other my pocket-handkerchief, which, being of very 
bright patterns, no doubt enthroned me in their 
hearts forever. This was paying rather dearly, 
however, ‘‘ for my whistle.’’ One fellow, more 
importunate than the others, finished the brandy 
flask, and got as drunk as an owl; and so after 
having received the most friendly assurances from 
these foreign powers, I proceeded to obtain all the 
information I could get out of them as to the local- 
ity of the elephants. 

Pointing to the tracks of these animals, which 
every here and there were fresh, and then lost 
among the grass and underwood, I made them un- 
derstand what I wanted; and although I was more 
than once nearly led into a personal quarrel with the 
old gentleman, owing to whether the whistle should 
be blown or not during our search for the animals, 
they accompanied, or rather guided, us so far that 
a crash of breaking branches gave notice we were 
close on our game ; and the next moment our cice- 
rones had scampered pell-mell up into the nearest 
tree. Here the old brute immediately began whis- 
tling as loud as his lungs would allow him, by which 
means I certainly Jost a first-rate chance of flooring 
a splendid tusk elephant. 

y a chance shot, however, I sent a ball into the 
temple of the Jast of the fugitive beasts as he trot- 
ted past me, and without a struggle or a groan the 
monster sank down silently, dead upon the grass, 
with an ounce bullet in his brain. 





It was some minutes before I could see any sigus 
of my new acquaintances, the Veddahs ; the conti- 
guity of the elephants, and the report of the gun, 
no doubt kept them silent, but when they espied 
the prostrate carcass, and the Malay and myself 
seated on it, on they came with the most frantic 
yelling and grotesque dances ; in short, I would not 

ave given sixpence for Buddha’s chance of notice, 
had he made a sudden appearance, so intense was 
their adoration of us. This was getting by degrees 
too enthusiastic to be pleasant, so, as soon as I con- 
veniently could, 1 made my exit, leaving the Ved- 
dahs to the dead elephant and their own excited 
imaginations. 

ever having witnessed the Bosjesmans, or the 
late enterprising Mr. Hervey Leach’s personation 
of ‘* What is it?’ I cannot say how nearly either 
of these assimilate to the Veddah, but weighing 
these uncivilized beings with civilized baboons, they 
me petenety in the scale of ** social etiquette.” 

o is there that lived in Ceylon about the year 
1832 that does not remember Esau! Poor Esau! 
at last a victim to civilization and a taste for cognac. 

Esau was a baboon, the property of Dr. —., 
of the staff. Although in height somewhat under 
the military standard, (being between four and five 
feet,) Esau gloried in scarlet and gold, and not un- 
—s in a sword, but in nothing to adorn a 
tall. 

This extraordinary animal received an education 
that would have made him an ornament to society 
in general—if he held his tongue. 

Then Dr. —— dined at home, F'sau invariably 
sat down to dinner with him, helping himself to 
what he preferred like a Christian; and although 
at first a strong innate conviction on his part that 
fingers were made before knives and forks caused 
some slight misunderstanding, Esau at last gave in, 
and eal these seemingly supererogatory articles. 

Ask Esau to take wine, and he would give you 
a bow and grin worthy of a Gaul. 

Now it is not likely that such an original and 
entertaining character would be kept long out of 
the congenial clime and company of a mess-room 
— in red! don’t think me wo :) so Mr. 

au used to come in with the dessert and go out 
with the small hours. At first he was contented 
with claret, but progressively advancing in the scale 
of morality and wisdom, he imbibed the same idea 
as that entertained by respectable old Sam Johnson, 
that ‘* claret was meant for boys, port for men, and 
brandy for heroes,’’ so to cognac he came, and as 
sure as the night arrived, Mr. Esau was “as drunk 
as a lord.”’ 

To make an end of it. Dr.——’s surgery-door, 
as fate would have it, was one day inadvertently 
left open, and in his pursuit of knowledge under 
difficulties, Fsau took advantage of the circumstance 
to dip into the mysteries and hieroglyphics of phar- 
macy. But man will err, and why not a monkey 
Green, pink, blue, and crimson colored bottles 
might have excited curiosity, bat they were left 
untasted. One large plain glass bottle did all the 
mischief; it contained a fluid resembling in color 
British brandy, and that was quite sufficient for 
Esau. 

Without stopping to smell, the poor fellow fin- 
ished half the bottle at the first pull, and made his 
exit from the troublous scene of life with half a pint 
of laudanum in his interior; leaving behind him 6 
name that will long be remembered by those that 
knew him, and a moral to man and monkey 
avoid British brandy. 
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MY COUNTRY HOME. 


“If thou art worn, and hard beset 
With sorrow that thou wouldst forget ; 
If thou wouldst read a lesson that would kee 
Thy heart from fainting, aad thy soul from sleep, 
Go to the woods and hills ‘—no tears 
Dim the sweet look that Nature wears.’’—Long fellow. 


PLEASANTLY, pleasantly flows away my life, 
Far from the city’s din, from trouble and from strife ; 
Like a stream it flows along, 
Singing to itself a song, 
Through fields full of flowers ; 
Where the trees, with looks of love, 
Spread their whispering leaves above, 
Through long summer hours. 


Tranquilly, tranquilly, even thus I live, 
While everything around me doth a fragrance give. 
In everything there ’s joy for me ; 
In the land and in the sea, 
In the boundless sky, 
In each little smiling flower, 
Peering from its shady bower, 
Doth a beauty lie. 


Beautiful, most beautiful, on the summer day, 
To watch the cloudy shadows o’er the green hills 
slay : 
And how aa _ to me 
The green fields’ tranquillity 
n the summer eves, 
Or the wood’s long dusky aisles, 
Where here and there the sunbeam smiles, 
Through the roof of leaves ! 


Quietly, quietly pass away my days, 
While a holy light of gladness ever round me plays: 
A light within the spirit, 
Which those happy ones inherit 
Who hear glad Nature’s voice, 
Bidding their souls arise 
From earth unto the skies, 
Making the heart rejoice. 


But think not sorrows never come 
Unto my happy home ; 

There is no place in the broad earth 
Where they have not their birth ; 


But that they seldom, seldom shed 
Their shadows o’er my head ; 

And there is in Nature’s voice that will 
Bid the vexed soul be still. 


For when I’m sad, when dark unrest 
Throbs in my troubled breast, 

I wander forth ’mid tree and flower, 
And mighty is their power : 


For their sweet voices speak to me, 
Shedding their own serenity 

Into my soul, until they bid depart 
The aching at my heart ; = 


Or teach me with a quiet mind 
To bear and be resigned, 

Patiently waiting till the clouds pass by 
That dark my spirit’s sky, 

And the bright sun which lies concealed 
Is once again revealed : 


For each fair flower bends down its head, 
While the storm sweeps o’er its bed. 


And when again the broad bright sun 
Its place in heaven hath won, 
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Smiling, that flower looks upon again, 
Forgetful of its pain. 


Thus Nature speaks to all that will 
Hear her voice clear and still ; 

And those who live among her ways, 
Far happier spend their days 


Than those who strive, and yet in vain, 
A happiness to gain, 

Shut in close cities where the air 
Is like a weight to bear. 


Hers is a calm and holy voice, 
Bidding the soul rejoice ; 
Making our happiness more pure, 
Our griefs less to endure. 
May my home ever, ever be 
Where her dear voice may speak to me! 
Sharpe’s Magazine. 





“WE ARE WISER THAN WE KNowW.”’ 


Trov, who in the midnight silence 
Lookest to the orbs on high 

Feeling humbled, yet elated 

In the presence of the sky ; 

Thou, who minglest with thy sadness 
Pride ecstatic, awe divine, 

That ev’n thou canst trace their progress, 
And the law by which they shine : 
Intuition shall uphold thee, 

Even though reason drag thee low ; 
Lean on faith, look up rejoicing, 

We are wiser than we know. 


Thou, who hearest plaintive music, 
Or sweet songs of other days ; 
Heaven-revealing organs pealing, 
Or clear voices hymning praise, 

And wouldst weep, thou know’st not wherefore, 
Though thy soul is steeped in joy, 
And the world looks kindly on thee, 
And thy bliss hath no alloy— 
Weep, nor seek for consolation, 

Let the heaven-sent droplets flow, 
They are hints of mighty seerets, 
We are wiser than we know. 


Thou, who in the noon-time brightness 
Seest a shadow undefined ; 

Hear’st a voice that indistinctly 
Whispers caution to thy mind ; 

Thou, who hast a vague foreboding 
That a peril may be near, 

Even when nature smiles around thee, 
And thy conscience holds thee clear— 
Trust the warning—look before thee— 
Angels may the mirror show, 

Dimly still, but sent to guide thee, 

We are wiser than we know. 


Countless chords of heavenly music, 
Struck ere earthly time began, 
Vibrate in immortal concord 
To the answering soul of man : 
Countless rays of heavenly glory 
Shine through spirit pent in clay, - 
On the wise men at their labors, 
On the children at their play. 
Man has gazed on heavenly secrets, 
Sunned himself in heavenly glow, 
Seen the glory, heard the music, 
We are wiser than we know. 

Voices from the Mountains, by C. Mackay. 
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514 BIRTHDAY CONFAB.—COMBAT 


From the Baltimore Patriot. 


A BIRTHDAY CONFAB WITH OLD FATHER 
TIME. JULY 20TH, 1847, 


Oxp Father Time, this morning, 
Stood rapping at my door :-— 

I want your tally, boy, said he, 
To make another score. 

Another score! how so, good man? 
You are mistaken surely ; 

’T is searce a month—not half a year, 

I'm sure, since your last visit here ;— 
I answered quite demurely. 


Hand out the tally, boy, said he, 
With face of sturdy Roman : 
There ’s no mistake, another score :— 
Come, come !—Time waits for no man! 
I sought the tally ;—notch by notch, 
I counted as I brought it : 
What! two score years—why, here ’s ten more, 
And three—and now he ’d make it four /— 
My gracious! who ’d thought it! 


Come, come, old man, said I, beware! 
How you stir up my bile ;— 

There are too many notches here— 
You ’ve used a double file! 

At which old Grey Beard stood erect, 
And firmly thus replied :— 

The scores are right, for one by one 

I marked them as each round was run ;— 
My scoring never lied! 


Well, well, said I, it does appear 
Too sadly strange for truth ;— 

So many years! °T is not a year 
Since I was quite a youth! 

And then, again, your latter years 
Are very short of measure ; 

I well remember when they were 

As long as now ten of them are ;— 
You marked them quite at leisure. 


How very strange! With all but you 
Age clogs the heels, and badly 

Stiffens the joints and sinews, too, 
And makes one totter sadly :— 

Not so with you—you ne’er complain 
Of stiffness, pain or tight boot, 

But all restraints of age disdain, 

And run and run and run again— 
A very Lady Lightfoot. 


But here ’s the tally—make the score— 
Take care you mark but one ; 

Ere long I expect you ‘ll make your mark 
Before the round is run! 

Beware! said he. If treated thus, 
So unlike a friend or brother, 

I may refrain—I have my fears— 

From calling here in future years— 
And may never score another. 


With kindly heart and tender care, 
I’ve come to you each year ; 
Have saved you oft from sad despair, 
And dried up many a tear. 
But since you treat me thus—far worge 
Than you ’d dare to treat a titheman— 
Perhaps ’t were well—I ’1l think it o’er— 
The next time I should make a score, 
1 ’ll send my faithful Scythe-man ! 


BETWEEN A RAT AND FERRET. 
COMBAT BETWEEN A RAT AND A FERRET. 


A strixinc proof of the ity, courage, and 
I may say reasoning powers of these animals, has 
been recently given me by a medical friend living 
at Kingston. Being greatly surprised that the fer- 
ret, an animal of such slow locomotive powers, 
should be so destructive to the rat tribe, he deter- 


‘| mined to bring both these animals fairly into the 


arena, in order to judge of their respective powers ; 
and having selected a fine, large, and full-grown 
male rat, and also an equally strong buck ferret, 
which had been accustomed to the haunts of rats, 
my friend, accompanied by his son, turned these 
two animals loose in a room without furniture, in 
which there was but one window, and the two phi- 
losophers determined to watch patiently the whole 
process of the encounter. Immediately upon being 
liberated the rat ran round the room, as if search- 
ing for an exit. Not finding any means of escape, 
he uttered a piercing shriek, and with the most 
prompt decision took up his station directly under 
the light, thus gaining over his adversary (to use 
the language of other duellists) “‘ the advantage of 
the sun.” The ferret now erected his head, sniffed 
about, and seemed fearlessly to push his way to- 
ward the spot where the scent of his game was 
strongest, facing the light in full front, and prepar- 
ing himself with avidity to seize upon his prey. 
No sooner, however, had he approached within two 
feet of his watchful foe, than the rat, again utter- 
ing a loud ery, rushed at him with violence and in- 
flicted a severe wound on the head or neck, which 
was soon shown by the blood which flowed from it ; 
the ferret seemed astonished at the attack, and re- 
treated with evident discomfiture ; while the rat, 
instead of following up the advantage he had gained, 
instantly withdrew to his former station under the 
window. The ferret soon recovered the shock he 
had sustained, and erecting his head, once more 
took the field. This second rencounter was in all 
its progress and results an exact repetition of the 
former, with this exception, that on the rush of the 
rat to the conflict the ferret appeared more collected. 
and evidently showed an inclination to get a firm 
hold of his enemy ; the strength of the rat, how- 
ever, was very great, and he again succeeded, not 
only in avoiding the deadly embrace of the ferret. 
but also in inflicting another severe wound on his 
neck and head. The rat a second time returned 
to his retreat under the window, and the ferret 
seemed less anxious to renew the conflict. These 
attacks were resumed at intervals for nearly two 
hours, all ending in the failure of the ferret, who 
was evidently fighting to a disadvantage from the 
light falling full on his eye whenever he approached 
the rat, who wisely kept his ground, and never for 
a moment lost sight of the advantage he had ob- 
tained. In order to prove whether the choice of 
this position depended upon accident, my friend 
managed to dislodge the rat, and took his own 
station under the window ; but the moment the fer- 
ret attempted to make his approach, the rat, evi- 
dently aware of the advantage he had lost, endeav- 
ored to creep between my friend’s legs, thus losing 
his natural fear of man under the danger which 
awaited him from a more deadly foe. The ferret 
by this time had learned a profitable lesson, and 
prepared to approach the rat in a more wily man- 
ner, by creeping insidiously along the skirting, and 
thus avoiding the glare of light that hitherto had 
baffled his attempt. The rat still pursued with un- 
abated energy his original mode of attack, namely 
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inflicting a wound and avoiding at the same time a 
close combat ; while it was aie certain that his 
foe was intent upon laying hold of and griping his 
intended victim in his murderous embrace. The 
character of the fight, which had lasted more than 
three hours, was now evidently changed, and the 
Tat red conscious that he had lost the advan- 

originally , and, like the Swedish 
here, had taught his frequently-beaten foe to con- 
quer in his turn. At last, in a lengthened strug- 
gle, the ferret succeeded in accomplishing his origi- 
nally-intended grapple ; the rat, as if conscious of 
his certain ruin, made little further effort of resist- 
ance, but, sending forth a plaintive shriek, surren- 
dered his life to his persevering foe.—Jesse’s Natu- 
ral History. 





A CHINESE GHOST-STORY. 


In the proviece of Keangse and the village of 
Chango, there lived a man of the common people, 
called-‘Chaag-yih. This man dealt in miscellaneous 
articles, and one day he had occasion, in the way 
of business, to go to the chief city of the Heen dis- 
trict, and the night being already far gone ere his 
little matters were*all arranged, he went to sleep 
at a lodging-house outside of the town. This lodg- 
ing-house being already full of people, could yield 
him no accommodation. There happened, however, 
to be an empty apartment fast locked, which no one 
occupied, and Chang-yih, addressing the landlord, 
said to him, ‘* Mine host, why not open this empty 
room, and let me have it?’’ 

The landlord replied, ‘‘In this room, sir, are 
ghosts, or devils, and I dare not lodge guests in 
ai” 

Chang-yih said again to him, ‘‘ Well, even if 


there should be ghosts or devils, what should I be} 


afraid of them for t’’ 

The landlord, not having another word to say, 
could only comply ; so he unlocked the door, and 
takiag a lamp and a sweeping-broom, handed them 
over to Chang-yih. This person then entered the 
room, and taking a lamp, placed it steadily on the 
ground, when he trimmed it quite brightly. In the 
centre of the room was a broken bedstead, literally 
piled up with dust; so he made use of his broom, 
and swept it clean, spread open the bed-clothes, 
called for a little rice and wine, on which he supped, 
threw the door to, again, undressed himself, and 
went to sleep. 

In his sleep he dreamed that a very beautiful 
woman, gayly attired, stood by him; and when he 
awoke, strange to say, the woman was still there. 
Chaag-yih asked her who she was, and she replied : 

‘*] am the wife of a neighbor, and because my 
husband has e abroad, | am afraid to be alone, 
and therefore I am come here. Do not at present 
speak any more ; afterwards you will know all.”’ 

Chang-yih asked no more ; in the bright daylight 
she took her departure, and at night returned as 
before. ‘This continued for three successive nights, 
and the landlord, seeing that Mr. Chang was at lei- 
sure, told him, as if by chance, that a woman had 
hanged herself in that room, and that strange things 
frequently happened there; only, added he, ‘All 
seems to be quiet there now.”’ 

Chang-yih treasured what he heard in his breast, 
and when night came, and with it the woman, he 
jae the question to her, saying, ‘‘ To-day the land- 
ord told me, that in this room was the ghost of a 
woman who had hanged herself; I presume that 
this must be you!” 
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The lady, without betraying the least symptom 
of shame, or showing any desire to conceal the 
truth, replied promptly, ‘* It is indeed myself, and 
no other! But you, sir, need be under no appre- 
hension, as I have not the slightest intention to 
injure you.”’ 

Chang-yih then besought her to favor him with 
the particulars of her history, which she did as 
follows : 

‘* In my former state of existence my family name 
was Muh ; people called me Miss Neen-urh. I had 
a lover in the Yu-steen district, called Yang-chuen ; 
he promised to marry me ; so, on the faith of this, | 
assisted him with my little private stock of money, 
which consisted of a hundred pieces of gold. My 
false lover went off with my money, and three 
years afterwards, as he did not return, the old lady 
with whom I lived wished to constrain my affec- 
tions, and urged me to admit another suitor; so, 
having no means of getting rid of her importunities, 
and being unable to bear up under the vexation that 
weighed me down, I ha@nged myself and died. The 
place where my brothers lived was sold, and is now 
used as this lodging-house ; in former times this was 
my bedroom, and my spirit, not being extinguished, 
continues to haunt it as before. Melepchace is 
from the same district as yourself; perhaps you may 
know him.” 

Chang-yih replied that he knew him very well. 

‘*And where is he now, and what is he about '”’ 
asked the woman. 

Chang-yih replied, ‘*‘ Last year he removed his 
dwelling to the south gate of the city of Jaouchow, 
where he had married a wife, and opened a shop. 
Moreover, his business is in a very flourishing way.”’ 

The woman heaved a Jong sigh, but at that time 
made no further observation. After two days more, 
when Chang-yih was about to return home, she 
said to him, ‘1 have a strong desire, sir, to go 
with you and live with you, but I do not know 
whether you will consent or no.”’ 

Chang-yih replied, ‘* Why, if you are able to ac- 
company me, pray what objection should I have!” 

Upon this the woman rejoined, ‘* Then, sir, 
would you be good enough to get ready a small 
wooden tablet, and have written upon it, ‘ This is 
the spirit’s tablet of Miss Neen-urh,’ which you 
can put in your clothes-basket, and if at any ume 
you take it out, and call for me, 1 will on that in- 
stant come forth.” 

Our friend Chang promised that he would do so. 
His companion further said to him, * I have still 
fifty taels of silver buried beneath this bed; you 
may take it, and use it as you list, sir..’ Chang- 
yih dug up the ground, and in Peality found a pitch- 
er containing fifty taels of silver, at which his heart 
was full well pleased. 

Next day he had the spirit’s tablet written out, 
which he stowed away carefully, and bidding the 
landlord good-by, set out on his way home. When 
he got home, he recounted all these circumstances 
to his wife. The lady was not at first well pleased 
with the story, but on seeing the fifty taels of silver 
she recovered her good humor, and expressed no 
dissatisfaction. Chang-yih having set up Miss 
Neen-urh’s spirit’s tablet by the eastern wall, his 
wife, by the way of sport, took it, and called upon 
her, when lo! in broad daylight, Miss Neen-urh 
came walking forth, and made the good lady of the 
house & profound obeisance! ‘This person was at 
first a good deal startled, but afterwards getting 
familiar to the sight of the spectre, she made no 
work about it. After some ten days or more, the 
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spectre lady said to Chang-yili, ‘* There is an out- 
standing debt due to me at the principal city of the 
district ; perhaps, sir, you would like to go along 
with me to recover it.’’ Our friend Chang-yih, 
hoping to turn the affair to his own advantage, 
promised to do so. He then hired a vessel, and 
taking the spirit’s tablet, placed it carefully in the 
centre of the boat, and the stranger lady travelled 
with him, seeming to avoid intercourse with all 
other people. 

After travelling a few days, they arrived at the 
south gate of Jaonchow city, when the woman said, 
‘** Lam now going to Yang-chuen’s house to claim 
the old debt due to me."’ Chang-yih would have 
gone with her, but in a moment she was on the 
shore. He followed her, and saw her distinctly 
enter a shop, which, on inspecting narrowly, he 
found to be in very deed the house of Yang-chuen. 
Having waited for some time, he did not see her 
come forth, but he saw that the whole of Yang- 
chuen’s eStablishment was in a state of fright and 
alarm, and in a brief space the sound of weeping 
seemed to shake the very ground. He inquired 
the reason of a person in the shop, who thus ac- 
counted for it: 

‘“« Why,” said he, “ my master Yang-chuen was 
well enough, there was nothing amiss with him, 
when all at once he met with some wicked spirit 
or other, and so he died !”’ 

Chang-yih knew within his heart that it was Miss 
Neen-urh who had done the deed ; so quietly steal- 
ing down to his vessel, he took the spirit’s tablet, 
and earnestly called for her; but she was never 
seen to come forth more! Chang-yih then com- 
prehended that the old outstanding debt due to her 
wt the chief city was a debt of vengeance to be re- 
covered from Yang-chuen, for his unjust conduct to 
her in this life. —Daily Advertiser. 





From the Pre-Adamite —, reprinted by Gould, Kendall and 
Ancoln. 


ANTIQUITY OF THE EARTH. 


[r, according to our first law, every divinely orig- 
inated event is a result of which the supreme and 
ultimate reason is in the Divine Nature, it might 
lave been expected that the order of the Divine 
perfections, or else the nature of the Divine purpose, 
would determine the_order of the creative process, 
and that the opening act would be a display of 
power. Bat if, by one law, we arrive at the con- 
clusion that the first act of manifestation will be a 
display of power, the law of progression suggests 
that that display will be made by an act to which 
we can conceive nofact antecedent; one of which 
is not merely introductory to every other, but pre- 
paratory to the whole—first in the order of nature, 
us well as of time. 

Now revelation and science harmonize with rea- 
son, and are decisive on the subject that, as far as 
the visible universe is concerned, the formation of its 
raatertal preceded the formation of everything else. 
‘lurning first to the inspired record to ascertain the 
oigin of things as they now are, we learn, of our 
earth, that it assumed its present state a few thou- 
sands of years ago, in consequence of a creative 
process, or of a series of creative acts, concluding 
with the creation of man, which extended through 
a period of six ordinary or natural days. Possessed 
of this fact respecting the date of man’s introduction 
ou the earth, we proceed to examine the globe 
itself. And here we find that the mere shell of the 
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ages, in which creation appears to have followed 
creation at the distance of inighty intervals between. 
But though, in the progress of our inquiries, we 
soon find that we have cleared the bounds of historic 
time, and are moving far back among the periods 
of an unmeasured and immeasurable antiquity, the 
geologist can demonstrate that the crust of the earth 
has a natural history. That he cannot determine 
the chronology of its successive strata is quite im- 
material. We only ask him to prove the order of 
their position from the newest deposit to the lowest 
step of the series ; and this he can do. For nature 
itseli—by a force calculable only by the God of 
nature—tifting up in places the whole of the mighty 
series in a slanting, ladder-like direction to the sur- 
face, has revealed to him the order in which they 
were originally laid, and invites him to descend, 
step by step, to its awful foundations. 
tus descend with him, and traverse an ideal 
section of a portion of the earth’s crust. Quitting 
the living surface of the green earth, and entering 
on our downward path, our first step may take us 
below the dust of Adam, and beyond the limits of 
recorded time. From the moment we leave the 
mere surface soi], and touch even the nearest of the 
tertiary beds, a}| traces of human remains disappear, 
so that let our grave be as shallow as it may in even 
the latest stratified bed, we have to make it in the 
dust of a departed world. Formation now follows 
formation, composed chiefly of sand, and clay, and 
lime, and presenting a thickness of more than a 
thousand feet each. As we descend through these, 
one of the most sublime fictions of mythology be- 
comes sober truth; for at our every step an age 
flies past. We find ourselves on a road where the 
lapse of duration is marked—not by the succession 
of season and of years—but by the slow excavation 
by water of deep valleys in reck and marble ; by the 
return of a continent to the bosom of an ocean in 
which ages before it had been slowly formed ; or 
by the departure of one world and the formation of 
another. And, accordingly, if our first step took 
us below the line which is consecrated by human 
dust, we have to take but a few steps more, before 
we begin to find that the fossil remains of all those 
forms of animal life with which we are most famil- 
iar are diminishing, and that their places are grad- 
ually supplied by strange and yet stranger forms ; 
till, in the last fossiliferous formation of this divis- 
ion, traces of existing species become extremely 
rare, and extinct species everywhere predominate 
The secondary rocks receive us as into a new 
fossiliferous world, or into a new series of worlds. 
Taking the chalk formation as the first member of 
this series, we find a stratification upwards of 2 
thousand feet thick. We shall compute the tracts 
of time necessary for its slow sedimentary deposi- 
tion! So vast was it, and so widely different were 
its physical a from those which followed, 
that only one trace of animal species still living is 
to be found in it. Crowded as it is with concholog- 
ical remains, for example, not a shell of one of al! 
the seven thousand existing species is discoverable. 
Types of organic life, before unknown, arrest our 
attention, and prepare us for still more surprising 
forms. Descending to the system next in order— 
the oolitic—with its many subdivisions, and its 
thickness of about half a mile, we recognize new 
proofs of the dateless antiquity of the earth. For, 
enormous as this bed is, it was obviously formed 
by deposition from sea and river water. And s0 
gradual and tranquil was the operation, that, in 





earth takes us back through an unknown series of 


some places, the organic remains of the successive 
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strata are arranged with a shelve-like regularity, 

inding us of the well-ordered cabinet of a natu- 
ralist. Here, too, the last trace of animal species 
still living has vanished. Even this link is gone. 
We have reached a point when the earth was in 
the possession of the gigantic forms of Saurian rep- 
tiles—monsters more appalling than the poet’s faney 
ever feigned: and these are their catacombs. De- 
scending through the later red sandstone and salif- 
erous marls of two thousand feet in thickness, and 
which exhibit, in their very variegated strata, a 
succession of numerous physical changes, our sub- 
terranean path brings us to the carboniferous sys- 
tem, or coal formations. These coal strata, many 
thousands of feet thick, consist entirely of the spoils 
of successive ancient vegetable worlds. But in the 
rank jungles and luxuriant wildernesses which are 
here accumulated and compressed, we recognize no 
plant of any existing species. Here, too, we have 
passed below the last trace of reptile life. The 
speaking foot-prints impressed on the preceding 
rocks are absent here. Nor is there a single con- 
vineing indication that these primeval forests ever 
echoed to the voice of birds. But between these 
strata, beds of limestone of enormous thickness are 
interposed ; each proclaiming the prolonged exis- 
tence and final extinction of a creation. For these 
limestone beds are not so much the charnel-houses 
of fossil animals, as the remains of the animals 
themselves. 

The mountain masses of stone which now sur- 
round us, extending for miles in length and breadth, 
were once sentient existences—testaceous and cor- 
alline—living at the bottom of ancient seas and 
lakes. How countless the ages necessary for their 
accumulation; when the formation of only a few 


inches of the strata — the life and death of 


many generations ! 
carried back through immeasurable periods, but, 
while standing amidst the petrified remains of this 
succession of primeval forests and extinct races of 
animals piled up into sepulchral mountains, we seem 
to be encompassed by the thickest shadow of the 
valley of death. 

On quitting these stupendous monuments of death, 
we leave behind us the last vestige of land plants, 
and pass down to the old red sandstone. The geo- 
logical character of this vast formation again tells 
of ages innumerable. For, though many thousand 
feet in depth, it is obviously derived from the mate- 
rials of more ancient rocks, fractured, decomposed, 
and slowly deposited in water. The gradual and 
quiet nature of the process, and therefore its im- 
mense duration, are evident from the numerous 
“ platforms of death’? which mark its formation, 
each crowded with organie structures which lived 
and died where they are now seen ; and which con- 
sequently must have perished by some destructive 
ageney, too sudden to allow of their dispersion, and 
yet so subtle and quiet as to léave the place of their 
habitation undisturbed. 

Immeasurably far behind us as we have already 
left the fair face of the extant creation, while trav- 
elling into the night of ancient time, we yet feel, 
4s we stand on the threshold of the next, or Silu- 
nan system, and look down “ towards the founda- 
tons of the earth,’ that we are not half way on 
our course. Here, on surveying the fossil strie- 
tures, we are first struck with the total change in 
the petrified inhabitants of the sea as compared with 
what we found in the mountain limestone, implying 
the lapse of long periods of time during the forma- 
tion of the intervening old red sandstone which we 
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have just left. But still more are we impressed 
with the lapse of duration while descending the 
long succession of strata, of which this primary 
fossiliferous formation is composed, when we think 
of their slow derivation from the more ancient 
rocks ; of their oft-repeated elevation and depres- 
sion; of the long periods of repose, during which 
hundreds of animal species ran through the cycle 
of generations, and became extinct ; and of the con- 
tinuance of this stratifying process, until these thin 
beds had acquired, by union, the immense thickness 
of amile and a half. Next below this we reach 
the Cambrian system, of almost equal thickness, 
and formed by the same slow process. Here the 
gradual decrease of animal remains admonishes us 
that even the vast and dreary empire of death has 
its limits, and that we are now in its outskirts. 
But there is a solitude greater than that of the 
boundless desert, and a dreariness more impressive 
than that which reigns in a world entombed. (On 
leaving the slate rocks of the Cambrian, and de- 
scending to those of the Cambrian formation, we 
find that the worlds of organic remains are past, 
and that we have reached a’region older than death 
because older than life itself. Here, at least, if life 
ever existed, all trace of it is obliterated by the fus- 
ing power of the heat below. But we have not yet 
reached a resting-place. Passing down through 
beds of mica schist, many thousand feet in depth, 
to the great gneiss formation, we find that we have 
reached the limits of stratification itself. The gran- 
itic masses below, of a depth which man can never 
explore, are not only crystallized themselves, but 
the igneous power acting through them has partially 
erystallized the rocks above. Not only life, but the 
conditions of life, are here at an end. 

Now, is it possible for us to look from our ideal 
position, backwards and upwards to the ten miles 


, height—supposing the strata to be piled regularly 
| —from which we have descended, without feeling 


that we have reached a point of immeasurable re- 
moteness in terrestrial antiquity ! 

Can we think of the thin soil of man’s few thou- 
sand years in contrast with the succession of worlds 
we have passed through ; of the slow formation of 
each of those worlds on worlds, by the disintegra- 
tion of more ancient materials and their subsidence 
in water ; of the leaf-like thinness of a great propor- 
tion of the strata; of the consequent flow of time 
necessary to form only a few perpendicular inches 
of all these miles; or of the long periods of alter- 
nate elevation and depression, action and repose, 
which mark their formation, without acknowledging 
that the days and years of geology are ages and 
cycles of ages! Let us concgive, if we can, that 
the atoms of one of those strata have formed the 
sands of an hour-glass, and that each grain counted 
a moment, and we may then make some approxi- 
mation to the past periods of geology: periods in 
the computation of which the longest human dy- 
nasty, and even the date of the pyramids, would 
form only an insignificant fraction. Or, remember- 
ing that only one species of animals has, so far as 
we know, died out during the sixty or seventy 
centuries of man’s historic existence upon earth, 
can we think of the thousands, not of generations, 
but of species, of faces, which we have passed in 
our dewnward track, and which have all run through 
their ages of existence and ceased; of the recur- 
rence of this change again and again, even in the 
same strata; and of the many times over these 
strata must be repeated in order to equal the vast 
sum of the entire series, without feeling that we 
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are standing, in idea, on ground so immeasurably 
far back in the night of time, so as to fill the mind 
with awe! ‘‘ How dreadful is this place!’’ Here, 
at as uncaleulable a secular distance, probably from 
the first creation of organic life, as that is from the 
last creation ; here silence once reigned; the only 
sound which occasionally broke the intense stillness 
being the voice of subterranean thunder ; the only 
motion, (not felt, for there was none to feel it,) an 
earthquake ; the only phenomenon, a molten sea, 
shot up from the fiery gulf below, to form the 
mighty framework of some future continent. And 
still that ancient silence seems to impose its quell- 
ing influence, and to allow in its presence the activ- 
ity of nothing but thought. And the thought— 
what direction more natural for it to take than to 
plunge still further baek into the dark abyss of de- 
parted time, till ithas reached the First or Efficient 
Cause ? 





ELECTIONS IN ENGLAND. 


Aurtnovex the elections are not Jiterally half over, 
a large and important section is by this time pretty 
well completed, in the English cities and boroughs. 
Thus far the results have, on the whole, been as 
satisfactory as could well be expected. Liberal 
opinions have prevailed; but in certain cases a 
pretty strong sense has been enforced upon the can- 
didates that something more than a nominal liberal- 
ism would be expected from them. Conservatism 
is bland and liberal. Toryism has absolutely dis- 
appeared, or shows itself only in the purely theo- 
retical shape of Lord John Manners or Mr. Smythe. 

Even where there has been contest, it has been 
conducted with singular mildness. London city set 
in all ways a good example. There was no lack 
of earnestness. The utmost anxiety was felt by the 
friends of Lord John Russell ; and they rallied so 
well, that he was kept from first to last at the head 
of the poll, the rash to the weakest part making 
that in effect the strongest. The next point of in- 
terest was the return of Baron Lionel de Roths- 
child ; who was thought to be threatened by Mr. 
Masterman. ‘The banker kept close upon the great 
capitalist ; but the Hebrew won the race, at the 
expense of Sir George Larpent. Mr. Masterman 
is the only one of the four conservative candidates 
who is returned ; and by no means a bad represen- 
tative of trading London. 

Westminster attracted attention because it was 
Westminster; otherwise the wild gallant who 
threatened to wrest the city from the Reform As- 
sociation, and the ingenuous young nobleman who 
tried to insinuate afmeek conservatism into the city, 
eajoled but not conquered by Sir Francis Burdett, 
would have passed unheeded among the multitude. 
Westminster returns two members of the orthodox 
* reform’’ stamp, a little above whig proof. 

Tamworth was simultaneous with the metropolis, 
and might truly enjoy the oft-abused boast that it 
had * the eyes of Europe upon it ;” for Sir Robert 
Peel received a renewal of his tenure, and made a 
eapital speech, using his opportunity well to estab- 
lish in the next parhament a position of quiet com- 
mand. Sir Robert showed that he is still, in prin- 
ciple, strictly conservative : he improves to preserve 
—a theory not inconsistent with a very hearty and 
thoroughgoing assertion of free-trade doctrines. 
He declares his complete segregation from party, and 
avers that he neither seeks nor desires office. There 
is something formidably ingenuous, disinterested, 
and dispassionate, in the attitude of the sage and ex- 
perienced statesman who is to sit in parliament 


viewing and criticizing the acts of the busy world 
around him, not quite mingling with it, nor quite 
withdrawn from it. 

Among the most remarkable conclusions to the 
proceedings are some truly dramatic surprises, not 
always very agreeable surprises to ministers. At 
Nottingham, Sir John Hobhouse counted upon a 
quiet reélection, with his independent but not dan- 
gerous colleague Mr. Thomas Gisborne : Sir John 
is at the very bottom of the poll ; at the top is Mr. 
John Walter, son of the veteran politician who has 
just expired; next to him stands Mr. Feargus 
O’Connor, an aetual chartist! Again, in Lam- 
beth, Mr. Hawes is ousted, to make way for th: 
city solicitor, Mr. Charles Pearson! Yet again, 
General Fox is ousted in the Tower Hamlets, and 
fluent Mr. George Thompson is returned by an im- 
mense majority. What triple humiliation! — [p- 
stead of Captain Carnegie, Stafford sends Mr. Ur- 
ne by many accounted a prophet, by Lord 

'almerston an impostor. 

Some other changes are less unsatisfactory. Liver- 

1, which was represented by Lord Sandon and 
Sir Howard Douglas, has returned Mr. Cardwell, 
a rising member of the liberal-conservative party, 
and Sir Thomas Birch, a real liberal. Mr. Hardy 
is well replaced at Bradford by Colonel Thompson ; 
Mr. Fielden, of Oldham, cedes to Mr. W. J. Fox, 
who can at least effuse more telling speeches 
And perhaps ministers will not be without a sens: 
of relief at learning that Lord Ashley takes Mr. 
Roebuck’s place at Bath ; though Mr. Roebuck wil! 
be sadly missed by the readers of the debates, and 
by the people, whose real interests, as distinguished 
from popular delusions and prejunices, he watched 
with so courageous a vigilance. 

Thus far, it is difficult to discover any single thing 
upon which the elections have turned. No single 

rinciple appears to have availed very powerfylly. 
n London city, it would appear, no definite decision 
could be had on any one point; if there was any 
such decision, it was that of the nonconformists, 
just before the election, on the subjeet of education, 
and was against Lord John Russell ; but he is re- 
turned at the head of the poll. On the whole, the 
fact seems to be, that the four candidates were re- 
turned just because the general temper of the con- 
stituency was in their favor. In many places can- 
didates have been returned because they had sat 
before, as at Portsmouth ; or because they offered 
themselves, like Sir James Graham at Ripon ; Sir 
Robert Peel was returned because he was Sir 
Robert Peel ; and many other candidates were re- 
turned from a very simple feeling of approval. 

The election, in short, has been very generally 
regarded as a ceremony which should as little as 
possible interrupt the course of improvement that 
parliament was engaged in. Liberal candidates felt it 
necessary to be warm in promises of forwarding tha! 
improvement ; and even conservatives were obliged 
to adopt a similar strain. The inaction which seized 
ministers just before the election was not unnatural. 
but it does not appear to have done them any real 
service at the hustings: they might quite safely 
have ventured on a greater show of efficiency. And 
it is evident that the inaction cannot continue. Par- 
liament is elected to go on; and if our present min- 
isters do not keep the Jead, they will be thrust 
aside. The very election of a Jew as colleague o! 
the premier implies a more than whig deeision and 
promptitude in removing the impediment that debars 
the great capitalist’s ingress—a fresh imroad on 
** finality.”’—Spectator, 31st July. 
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THE PARLIAMENTS 


From the Spectator of 31 July. 
THE PARLIAMENTS OF 1841 AND 1847, 


Tue late parliament began a career—not foreseen, 
not universally understood at the time—which will 
be continued by its successor. The experiences of 
the last will help us to read the horoscope of the 
next. 

The parliament of 1841 did not do what it was 

inted for ; it did many things which its makers 
had not set down for it. The reproach of ‘ treach- 
ery” has been pretty freely cast upon it: the so- 
called treachery simply amounted to understanding, 
when they came to be present, political necessities 
which were not understood before they were pres- 
ent. Ostensibly, on the most superficial of views, 
it betrayed the cause of ‘‘ protection ;”’ but in real- 
ity it performed with tolerable correctness the duties 
which devolved upon it through the force of cir- 
cumstances, 

That task was not the maintenance of protection. 
If we can find any statement of the question sub- 
mitted to ‘‘ the country’’ at the time of the last 
general election, it must be in the mouths of those 

y leaders who made the usual reference to the 
constituencies. The whig cabinet professed to 
make the appeal on their budget. But their chief 
adversary refused to concur in the appeal on that 
ground: he declined to put the issue on abstract 
theories ; he declined to be pledged for the main- 
tenance of the corn-law ; he declined to bind him- 
self to details ; he insisted upon his right to con- 
sider any measures that might originate with him- 
self or come before him, according to the time and 
the circumstances. What he did join issue upon 
was the expediency of the particular measures then 
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and established the income-tax, as a Jocus standi or 
scaffolding for the purpose of taking down and re- 
building the tariff. 

There was of course a loud outcry ; but the an- 
ger was confined to the organized political coteries, 
whose fume and fury are apt to obtain a great deal 
too much attention. Standing in the front, they fill 
all our eyesight ; and moving with an assumed or 
self-excited agitation, they deceive us with a hub- 
bub that exists only in show. Like the stage cho- 
rus, artfully crowding down to the foot-lights and 
running to and fro with feigned tumultuousness, 
they seem a multitude, and conceal from view the 
blank tranquillity behind. It is soon known when 
the country is really roused: after the session of 
1842, the country left matters to the parliament and 
the premier. The statesman at whose instance 
parliament acted became the most popular and the 
most trusted. 

The next two sessions abated his popularity and 
influence. He was new to his work. The session 
of 1842 was a great beginning, and needed a respite 
to consolidate, at all events, his own trust in the 
new order of things. Accordingly, the session 
of 1843 was one of talk, not deeds—of negation 
rather than action, and was chiefly remarkable for 
its disruptions. The Irish arms bill was the ugly 
triumph of ministers; the yielding of Sir James 
Graham’s educational clauses was their no less 
ugly defeat. O’Connell staid away, and began that 
agitation which waxed formidable, until it was 
shaken by his trial, and was finally crushed by the 
famine and his death. Scotland was torn by the 
secession in her church In England we became 
aware that party was broken up; and amid the 
ruins was born ‘‘ Young England’’—like the little 


before him, the capacity of their authors, and most | flower that rears its pleasing countenance amid the 
especially the amount of authority possessed by | destruction of larger fabrics, protected by its mi- 


them in the shape of public confidence. 
“eries’’ at the election of 1841 were ‘‘ Free Trade” 
and ‘* Protection :” the sequel proved that the de- 
cision was given, not upon those mere distinguish- 
ing war-cries, but upon the substantial question of 
confidence in the men. 


Virtually the late parlia- | but more active. 


The | nuteness and its innocence. The cries about Peel's 


** deceiving’’ grew louder ; the minister’s influence 
seemed to decline, because his strength was not felt 
—he was no longer in action. 

The session of 1844 was abundant in irritation, 
The bank charter act and the con- 


ment was returned to determine which should be | version of the three-and-a-half per cents. were contri- 
the cabinet ministers, and to do the best for the em- | butions towards the premier’s commercial and fiscal 


pire that the circumstances would allow. 
the parliament limited its action to the spe- 


| 


poly i the dissenters’ chapels bill, the charitable 
quests bil], and the removal of some Catholic dis- 


cific and obstructive duty imputed it, its existence | abilities, displayed his liberal energy in a new di- 


would have been short: public opinion would have | rection ; an 


although the session was accounted 


pronounced its doom before the first twelvemonth | unsatisfactory, the minister had regained a large 
was out, and before the succeeding parliament was | degree of the general confidence. 


appointed the political atmosphere would have been 
purified by a storm of agitation rather rougher than 
that of the Anti-corn-law League. It is to the dis- 
creet course taken by the parliament that we owe 
the fulness brought by the last six years. 
We do not, of course, mean to say that the parlia- 
ment proceeded deliberately, consciously, and avow- 

Y, On a systematic course of operations, as if 
it were a unity, and capable of single thought or 
action; but it was swayed instinctively by the 
prevalent feeling ; and it is to what was upon the 
whole an honest and intelligent reliance on its own 
conviction that we owe the peace which it has be- 
queathed. 

It is to that conscientious behavior that we must 
ascribe the first act which drew upon the parliament 
80 many reproaches of ‘‘ treachery :’’ in the very 
first session, that of 1842, the parliament, whom so 
Many persisted to regard as appointed for the main- 
tenance of the corn-laws, changed those laws, re- 
vised the import-duties with a sweeping alteration, 





This process was completed by the active session 
of 1845; which saw a further reform of the tariff 
—the Maynooth endowment and new colleges in 
Ireland—the new poor-law, such as it was, in Scot- 
land—the removal of Jewish disabilities, (except a 
modicum left for the benefit of Lord John Russell) 
—and an attempt to put the health of towns ques- 
tion in issue as a bill. 

In 1846 came the Irish scarcity ; and parliament 
accomplished its duty of dealing with free trade 
according to its conclusions, by finally repealing the 
corn-law. Sir Robert Peel relinquished power 
with his celebrated and not fruitless declaration of 
equal rights for Ireland—a vast concession, to be 
accepted as the final abandonment of tory or Orange 
ascendancy ; and Lord John Russell came in to 
‘‘ open the ports,”’ and continue the administration 
of affairs in 1847 as little differently as he could. 

In the course of its six years’ existence, parlia- 
ment has had before it other questions of the utmost 
importance—many branches of the labor question, 
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such as protection of the helpless from the necessity 
to undergo degrading labor, and limitation of work- 
ing hours; and the immense railway legislation. 
Parliament found England in that condition which 
sought vent in the riots of 1842; it has seen Scot- 
land distracted by a schism, and tranquillized ; has 
carried Ireland p Fas a real famine, without an- 
archy or even breach of national peace. Parlia- 
ment has not always done the best that could have 
been done, or anything like it ; but upon the whole 
it has always tried to do the best of which it was 
capable. It has preferred the interests of its kind 
and country to the interests of class or party, in a 
degree unprecedented ; it has converted that prefer- 
ence, once an ornament of oratory, into a rule of 
practical conduct : and if it must be modest in com- 
parison with earlier parliaments illustrious for dis- 
plays of eloquence or intellect, it has a right to 
say that it found out the true principle of wise 
legislation. 

We discern no ground for assuming that in es- 
sential elements the next parliament will materially 
differ from the last. The constituencies are the 
product of the country at large; for them as well 
as others the last six years have not passed in vain : 
on the contrary, Peel and the parliament have con- 
solidated opinion, converted * theories” into stat- 
utes, disencumbered popular conviction of debated 
questions and of doubts kept up by authority, en- 
larged the bounds of possibility, and have left our 
good country far forward in a different stage of 
observation and activity. The constituencies are 
not so bad but what they have gone along with 
us; we have really not left them in 1841: they 
read newspapers, like the rest of the world: we 
are allofastory. It is true that no great question 
is referred to them at this election, to pique their 
patriotism or their perversity ; that they will not 
have the pleasure of electing the next parliament 
in the name of protection, to establish free trade. 
But it is not to be assumed that they will suffer 
the want of that zest to make them disappoint the 
world for sport. They will not, be assured, rein- 
state protection for the mere love of change. They 
will not forswear the emancipation from party, and 
restore old toryism, or whigism, or chartism, or 
any othér stale ‘‘ism’’ that is not on the cards. 
They have, as they had before, to send up six hun- 
dred and fifty-eight gentlemen; and on the whole 
it is to be expected that the next supply will an- 
swer to the last. It may have taints which the 
other had not; it may have excellences. The last 
parliament was not so much specially elected as it 
was the direct product of the times ; and it is prob- 
able that the next will be at least as much so. 

As in the case of the last, other questions will 
come before the new parliament that are not set 
down for it—some which we already know of, oth- 
ers perhaps not yet disclosed to us even by name. 
We may not expect any wonderful increase in the 
legislative capacity of the next parliament, but we 
have no reason to presume that it will be less able 
or less willing to treat questions as they are ma- 
tured on their merits; that it will be more toler- 
ant of incapacity or inaction than the last parlia- 
ment, summoned by Lord John Russell, but not led 
by him in the flower of its existence. Emanci- 

ted from some associations which hampered the 
ast, pioneered by the last in a new career of action, 
enlightened by the experience of the last in the 
treatment and estimation of public men, the new 
parliament will have helps to right conduct which 
that had not. It promises to be of the same breed, 


THE MEN OF THE 





LATE PARLIAMENT. 


with freer opportunity. We do not place out of 
sight the difficulties of the time, the dangers that 
lurk in the future, the many weaknesses inherent 
in the constitution and practice of parliament : these, 
now waived, we will on occasion discuss; but we 
are now comparing one parliament with another, 
the past and the future, by the light of experience 
and analogy ; and we say, there is no reason to 
anticipate for the period on which we are now en- 
tering a history less beneficial to the country than 
that of the period which has just closed. 





From the Spectator, 31 July 
THE MEN OF THE LATE PARLIAMENT. 


Tue long parliament has witnessed extensive and 
decisive changes among the crowd of public men ; 
time and events combining their mutations. We do 
not mean the mere disintegration of parties—for, 
call it party, or what you please, there will always 
be some classification by which it will be convenient 
collectively to designate public men—but numerous 
changes in the position of individuals. 

The old favorites, indeed, still lead the van—Sir 
Robert Peel, who has been facile princeps since 
** the hurried Hudson”’ sought him in the Tatican 
and Lord John Russell, great with the traditions of 
the reform bill. Palmerston is the St. Leon of 
politics : time advances for others, but as for him, 
at each generation you have only to look for him, 
and he turns up according to pattern, in untarnished 
brillianey : whether for speech or despatch, he is to 
this day as good as new. Sir James Graben enjoys 
his own immortality : he pursues the even tenor of 
his way, an English country Phocion of fortune, not 
too deferential towards the many, not too studious 
of appearances in the way of consistency, but only 
becoming more and more wedded to a sort of honest 
hardheaded sense according to his lights ; a valuable 
man, and more valued than some of us will believe 
until we lose him. Roebuck was still the aquafortis 
for testing official and patriotic metal; though the 
ungrateful sectarian cliques of Bath have done their 
best to put him out of use for atime. Hume is 
among the elders, for whom exemptions of age seem 
a supererogation. ‘‘'Tom Duncombe”’ still ** saeri- 
fices the pleasures of youth” to serve his country 
as tribune of the people ; and Charles Buller, for al! 
he is judge-advocate-general, is as great a wag as 
ever—the colonies may mourn his averted eye, but 
he cannot be a renegade to his own wit. These and 
others are accompanying the age in its progress, 
with more or less of elasticity in their step. 

Some keep up beyond expectation, endowed with 
a sort of posthumous existence exceeding the ordi- 
nary term of political life. Men of history, they are 
also men of present life ; they figure both in the 
books on our shelves and in the newspapers on our 
table. Such is Lord Lansdowne, whose history 
goes back beyond the memory of man, until it is 
confounded with that of Sir William Petty ; yet he 
is still leader of the house of lords. Such the Duke 
of ies a whose history begins in the mythic 
times of Indian conquest; yet he is still active at 


the Horse Guards, and not yet free from pleasant 
impertinences of hymeneal gossip. Such Brougham, 
ending as he began, the most resistless of advocates. 

Many whom we remember in the vigor of — 


cal action, though yet alive in the flesh, are ually 
yielding to the benumbing influences of fatigue or 
disappointed ambition, and their silence deepens. 
Some are gone. O'Connell is no more. Lord Mel- 
bourne is only remembered, not without regret : he 
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took leave at Fishmonger’s Hall in 1845, bequeath- 
ing his shield to Sir Robert Peel. Lyndhurst went 
out when Peel left office : his clear sense survives ; 
his biting keenness yielded to time, and his last 
political sally was one befitting the benignity of 
his romantic attempt to reconcile old friends. 
Stanhope’ existence may be learned from the peer- 
age. Monteagle revels in the irresponsibilities of a 
superannuation. Riclmond and Buckingham, 
ip Van Winkles of politics, cannot understand the 
almanacs, nor the newspapers, nor the events of the 
day, nor the countenances they meet, nor the voices 
they hear. Born to a sinecure instead of the camp, 
Ellenborough blazed his hour in the propitious sun 
of India, and reposes on the gates of Somnauth : 
he is his own monumental trophy, reclining in pic- 
turesque silence, while beauty perfects with its 
homage the symmetry of the group. Stanley, whose 
samewhat forward youth betrayed the public into 
the mistake that he was a powerful statesman as 
well as a sharp debater, is no longer baited like a 
mad dog to see if he will bite, but enjoys the repose 
due to his comparatively harmless character ; having 
at last succeeded in convincing the people of their 
mistake. Lord Grey, the son of the reform bill Lord 
Grey, once attained repute as a colonial reformer— 
he is now colonial secretary. Lord Morpeth is 
growing very gray, and last session he forgot that 
he had a bill to carry, though it happened to be the 
one on which he had staked his reputation : how- 
ever, people only laughed, for Lord Morpeth is such 
a good-natured old gentleman! These are gone, or 
going, a goodly company ; pleasant fellows, some 
of them, in their day; smart, some of them were, 
or accounted so ; all busy in their time: and who 
grudges them a quiet evening or pleasant dreams? 
If many are gone, others are come: the long 
parliament has witnessed the birth or growth of 
many a man who will bear his part right well in 
years unseen. Strangely enough, at their head may 
be counted Peel, in his new avatar ; for he it is that 
gave most life to the distinguishing spirit which 
animates all the new men—practical improvement 
instead of party combination. Richard Cobden 
began his parliamentary career in 1841, and in 1847 
enters on a new career likely to bring not less per- 
sonal distinetion ; especially if Cobden has turned 
his travelled leisure to full account, and, free trade 
being settled and disposed of, proves to be more 
than a mere free-trader. It was in the long parlia- 
ment that Lord Dalhousie earned his Indian gov- 
ernorship ; in the long parliament that Peel discov- 
ered the Lincolns and Sidney Herberts, who, born 
amid old tory connections, had the faculties of 
head and heart required for rescuing their country 
from the exuvie of defunct faction and showing that 
English gentlemen were not a fossil race with vital- 
ity extinct. Among the new men we must persist 
inreckoning Lord Clarendon, whose Dublin address 
evinces a spirit worthy of the period now opening 
upon us. Of those associated with the long parlia- 
ment, and destined to impart life and intellectual 
a to the next, whatever the precise place the 
turn of events may allot them, are Disraeli, Smythe, 
Osborne, and other young or youngish men of free 
spirit. Strangely placed among the new men is 
i George Bentinck—a bran new imitation of old 
toryism, raised like a ‘‘ ruin’’ in a citizen’s garden, 
to amuse if not to edify. Nor are we without a 
number of grave practical men, full of knowledge 
and vigor, like James Stuart or Lord Redesdale— 
of a no less earnest sincerity, like Lord Wharncliffe 
or Lord Ashley—who bring to the work of legisla- 





tion honest and intelligent purpose. We have ample 
resources whence to repair the losses of time and 
supply materials for our parliamentary history. 





From the Examiner—a Whig paper. 
THE PEEL MANIFESTO. 


Tuer: 1s no flinching or trimming in Sir Robert 
Peel’s address, no attempt to conciliate or propitiate 
protectionists or bigots; on the contrary, he seems 
disposed to subject them to that sort of unsavory 
discipline which dogs undergo under the name 
of ‘rubbing their noses in it.’’ From beginning 
to end of the manifesto there is not an apologetic 
word. Sir Robert most emphatically asserts the 
necessity and wisdom of all the courses by which he 
has alienated his former friends and followers. He 
acts thoroughly upon the principle of being off with 
the old love before he is on with the new ; and he 
takes his stand so upon the great points in dispute, 
as to mark distinctly and almost peremptorily that the 
breach with those who differ can never be repaired, 
except indeed by their conversion to his views. 

We infer from this address that Sir Robert Peel 
intends to be thoroughly consistent in his future 
career—that having taken a new departure, he pro- 
poses to steer a course strictly accordant with the 
guiding principles he has adopted. We henceforth 
reckon upon finding him cooperating with liberal 
politicians, and not unpleased with the fame and 

pularity he is likely to enjoy with that party. 

le is not indifferent to reputation—no man of any 
worth is; and he seems to have laid the foundation 
of a new repute, and to be building it up with 
great judgment and success. Bacon holds it hard 
for a statesman to play an after-game of reputation ; 
but Sir Robert Peel bids fair to play the after-game 
to good purpose, and honestly, and to the public 
advantage. Upon his resignation we foresaw that 
he had the noble opportunity of building up a fame 
which would blot out of view all past errors, and 
in one short year he had done much towards the 
accomplishment of that work. The only qualifica- 
tion we have to make to this praise is on the score 
of some litile want of generosity to rivals, not in 
conduct and action, for Sir Robert has given his 
support on all occasions calling for it most efficient- 
ly ; but there has been a little deficiency of gener- 
osity in sentiment, though not in substantials—a 
grudgingness as to praise—a reluctance to ac- 
knowledge merit, which, in one rather disposed to 
exceed in laudation, indicates some feeling in re- 
serve of no kindly nature. Yet all rivalries should 
be at an end, according to Sir Robert’s avowal, 
for he declares that he has neither the intention nor 
the wish to resume office or the leadership of a party. 
It may be, however, that in avoiding the bad taste 
of seeming to patronize his successors in power, 
Sir Robert Peel may have fallen into the opposite 
error of appearing to ‘“‘ damn with faint praise.’’ 
We should prefer this solution to one at the ex- 
nse of his magnanimity, or to the supposition that 
he has the common foible of a jealousy of those 
who enjoy the power he has abdicated professedly 
forever. This is not a mere personal consideration. 
Sir Robert Peel’s character and conduct were never 
so important to the country as now, and the ser- 
vices he may render depend greatly on his magna- 
nimity. The great part which he may play for his 
own fame, and his country’s good, cannot be played 
with any petty feelings. It requires greatness of 
spirit, the complete extinction of the paltry rival- 
ries and jealousies, and that he shall sympathize 
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heartily with those who are maintaining sound prin- 
ciples, obnoxious to clamor, and oe ly pevaiee 
a poliey conducive to the publie welfare. Sir Rob- 
ert Peel is in the position of the great umpire of the 

resent divisions, and the umpire’s first duty is to 
Simian from his mind all personal biasses and re- 
pugnances. 





France.—The Face horizon in France is 
gloomy enough. Everything looks unsettled, with- 
out any definite purpose to animate the people, 
control their turbulence, or open the view of bene- 
ficial results. ‘The spectacle presented by the Court 
of Peers, sentencing two peers and ex-ministers, 
with two gentlemen of respectable station, to penal- 
ties for degrading and mercenary offences, is melan- 
choly. Not that itis without elements of consola- 
tory reflection : if corruption has reached such high 
places among our neig bors, we also note a “ae 
of justice which could scarcely be enforced in thi 
country ; there is a completeness, a thoroughgoing 
firmness, a neatness, in the criminal procedure 

inst the offenders, which such a case in England 
would hardly display. That such a scandal should 
happen among ministers and peers in this country, 
may be less probable than we find it to be in 
France ; but if it were to happen, most certainly it 
would be ‘‘ hushed up.” 

We need not crow, then, while we deplore the 
extent of the corruption among our neighbors. 
For these trials have not laid the whole bare. The 
assertions of M. Emile Girardin remain unanswered. 
And the Courrier Francais professes to be in pos- 
session of a new set of charges similar to those about 
the Gouhenans mines. 

Coincidentally with this corruption we observe 
the spread of a revolutionary spirit. Our remarks 
last week are confirmed by the tone of the Paris 
journals this week : the spirit has become so mani- 
fest that it is openly discussed. Whether they are 
true, or are mere signs of this hostile spirit, the 
scandalous stories afloat are a formidable sign. 
When distinguished persons, for whom the nation 
is asked to contribute princely incomes, are de- 
scribed as being ignobly cudgelled for detected 
profligacy, society must be in a very turbid and 
turbulent state, be the tales true or false. 

The rumored accession of Marshal Bugeaud to 
the ministry is regarded as another portent of evil. 
Marshal Soult, it is said, will retire. M. Guizot 
will be president of the council ; and Marshal Bu- 
geaud will be minister of war; and it is presumed 
that the marshal’s special vocation will be to arm 
the detached forts round Paris. France becoming 
rebellious, Marshal Bugeaud is sent for, to turn it 
into an Algeria.—Spectator, 24 July. 





Tue Porr.—Rome has just escaped a sort of 
counter-revolution. Much doubt has been thrown 
upon the reports, but the main facts appear to have 

mn ascertained. It is not surprising, however, 
that incredulity should have been the first feeling ; 
so absurd and wild was the plot ascribed to the con- 
spirators. The tale is, that a conspiracy was ar- 
ranged under the auspices of Cardinal Lam hini, 
and the leadership of Colonel Freddi, chief of the 
mounted police or carabineers, to set upon the 
populace and massacre them: the day fixed upon 
was the anniversary of the amnesty, when the 
ple would have been collected in the streets. The 
med object of the conspiracy was to impart to 
an aspect of turbulence, in order to show 





that it was not prepared for freedom, and 80 possi- 
bly to afford a pretext for Austrian intervention. 

The mere sendin. teas paeeieh nae end. 
cient ground for disbelief. Hitherto Italian politics 
have almost uniformly been of a bookish nature. 
the friends of libert aa ve derived their inspiration 
from Jiterature, have shaped their tactics op 
mony Spee ~ and ony the ite 
might be sup to possess the worldly experience 
derivable from a practical acquaintance with affair, 
in point of fact they shared the genius of the coup- 
try, and acted less upon practical experience o; 
clear scientific knowledge than upon tradition and 
dogma. The practical style of administration and 
reform introduced by Pius the Ninth is a startling 
innovation, which even the more intellectually active 
liberal party was slow to comprehend or appreciate ; 
and we must not wonder if the conservative party of 
-. remains still in the region of bookish politics. 

he probability that the reports are true is con- 
firmed by strange and otherwise unaccountable 
demonstrations of the Austrians on the western 
side of the Roman States. 

If a guess as to the hidden — of the conspira- 
ey may be hazarded, it is very likely that the con- 
spirators, on obtaining possession of Rome, would 
have affected to consider that the sovereign pontiff 
had previously been under coercion by the mob, 
and so, while pretending to guard him, they might 
have sought to reduce him to a puppet, or to put 
him out of the way. 

The upshot of the movement has been to strength- 
en the new and popular influences. The class of 
professed politicians has been usefully weeded 
among others, the Governor of Rome, always an 
object of doubt, has been dismissed. The defence 
of Rome has been confided to the Romans, now 
organized as a national or civic guard; and with 
arms political power has been handed over to the 
middle class as a constituent part of the state. | 
will be found that this diffusion of responsibility 
with power strengthens instead of weakening the 
government.—Spectator, 24 July. 





THE PRUSSIAN DIET. 


THE constitutional experiment made by the mor- 
arch of Prussia has been, for every object sought 
by him and by his government, a failure. This is 
in every respect to be lamented. It can scarcely 
fail to fling back Frederick William into other than 
liberal courses of policy, and into other than consti- 
tutional alliances. And the hopes, founded upon 
Prussia’s new constitution—hopes quite as impor- 
tant to the surrounding nations of Europe as to 
Prussians themselves—may be considered as com- 
pletely destroyed. At variance with his own sub- 
jects, and having failed to gain the confidence of 
the liberal party in Prussia, the monarch of that 
country must lean to Russia, and must sink into 
that dependence upon his absolutist neighbors, 
from which he made an effort to release his govern- 
ment and himself. 

At this distance, almost with any amount of 
information, it would be difficult to decide which 
side is to be blamed for this failure. Concessions 
of this kind, delayed too long, are apt to beget 4 
malcontent and rancorous spirit, which becomes 
more and more difficult to satisfy. And when 
courts and people come together to treat of a final 
adjustment, both are apt to be in those perverse 
humors, so strongly exemplified in the court of Ver- 
sailles and the French National Assembly of 1789. 
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In all such crises, the hopes of the country and 
the prospect of peacefully acquired freedom depend 
upon the middle party, and upon the court’s giving 
its confidence fully and implicitly to that party. 
Had Louis the Sixteenth trusted the Feuillants 
completely at the commencement of the revolution, 
or had he trusted the Girondins at a later period, 
the monarchy might have been saved. But to con- 
yoke a representative assembly, and hope to man- 
age it by a court ministry is a vain idea. 

This seems to have been the fault of the Prus- 
sian monarch. And considering the circumstances 


in which that monarch stood, the liberal majority | 


of his states seems to have been equally unreason- 
able. The King of Prussia is not in the position 
of a sovereign of France, of England, or even of 
Spain. Prussia is a part of the German system, 
linked in delicate alliance with other powers, saved 
asa nation more than once by the aid of those 
powers, and certain to run the risk of destruction 
and sacrifice, if entering into formal antagonism 
with them. There are many excuses for, and 
many difficulties in the way of, Frederick William, 
that no other sovereign trying for the first time a 
constitutional course has had. The members of 
the Prussian States seem to have taken no account 
of this, but determined on asserting all constitu- 
tional rights at once. They took objection at once 
to the persons of the king’s ministers, although 
they certainly could not stigmatize any one of the 
Prussian ministers as a Strafford or a Calonne. 
This was at once raising personal questions, when 
things were of paramount importance. Not being 
able to refuse a budget, the Prussian States rejected 
a rail-road enterprise, which they themselves admit 
to be most useful, and which the government, in 
the absence of the assembly, have thus a fair excuse 
for executing by means of other funds than those, 
which might have been legally guaranteed. The 
whole business seems in short to have been mis- 
managed on both sides, and must create a fear in 
every mind that the desired compromise between 
crown and people in Prussia is not possible after a 
peaceful fashion. 

When the Prussian deputies resolved thus, did 
they reflect on the much greater difficulties which 
exist in Prussia for a popular insurrection than in 
any other of the countries that have already effected 
one’ Any popular movement in Germany must 
combat the force of Russia and of Austria, whilst, 
under present circumstances, it will get no aid from 
France. We all know what the end must be, and 
that popular rights will triumph on the Vistula as 
on the Thames. But the intervening phases of 
political existence are to be considered, civil war, 
military Jaw, dictatorial proscription, popular vio- 
lence and anarchy. Any terms are better than 
these extremes. And to these extremes the Ger- 
mans, with all their philosophy and mildness, are 
tending. 

_We inde this more from the tone assumed by 
liberal Germans than even by their acts in the diet. 
There is an extravagant inflation, an unreasonable- 
hess, greater than even that which marked the 
French in their days of political Saturnalia, to be 
observed in the words and letters of that generally 
sober and contemplative people, the Prussians. 
But this unfortunately is always the effect of a cen- 
sor-ridden press and a police-manacled society. 
The air of freedom intoxicates. If the King of 

ia were to fling himself frankly into this cur- 
rent, and lead it, he might master it. But with 
half-and-half meddling he will do nothing, save dam 


it up here and there, to be at length carried away 
when the dykes have burst.— Examiner, 10 July. 





Swirzertanp.—The possessors of federal pow- 
er in Switzerland are precipitating the republic into 
a series of adventures of which the end cannot be 
foreseen or prophesied. We should not like to 
stake our repute for acumen on a prediction of the 
issue. But whatever the result may be, mischief 
is in the process. The majority of the federal diet 
are resolved to proceed in the attempt to crush the 
Catholic minority. 

We are well aware that the revolutionary or 
official party in the confederation has many differ- 
ent faces for its enterprise, to suit several occasions : 
with the evangelical, it is a struggle of Protestant 
against the spiritual absolutism and error of the 
Catholic ; with the sceptical, it is the struggle of 
freethinking against antiquated bigotry; with the 
constitutionalist, it is the struggle of free politieal 
institutions fostered by Protestantism against the 
despotism imputed to Catholiciem ; with the politi- 
cal humanist, it isthe struggle for Swiss nationality. 
We say, in any form it is revolution. At the settle- 
ment of the peace, Switzerland was established, 
not as one entire and solid state, but as a collection 
of separate and confederated states. ‘The parties 
to the settlement are sponsors to each of those 
states for the maintenance of the compact. Each 
of those states within itself ought to be sovereign ; 
and especially ought to be free to use its own will 
and pleasure, according to its own conscience, in 
the provision for its own religion. If its exercise 
of that right be displeasing to the rest, no matter ; 








it can stand upon the bond. If it be coerced it is 
|visited by revolution, invasion, war. Now, if a 
state be divided into two parts, either part has a 
right to invite foreign aid, though the party making 
such appeal be the numerical minority. Especially 
has the minority that right if it is the majority 
which departs from the letter of the constitution. 

We do not say that revolution is always ecensura- 
ble or unsuccessful ; but a violent departure from 
settled constitution always is revolution, of which the 

ropriety is measured by the success. A revolution 
in Switzerland can hardly triumph. The majority 
of the republic isa pigmy compared to the powers 
round it; who will assuredly Jend their size and 
strength to the minority. The northern powers 
are against the official party; so is France. To 
proceed then, with a forcible abrogation of the con- 
stitution, is war. Under pretext of consolidating 
Swiss nationality, her leaders are actually risking 
her independence : they are bringing about a state 
of things which would risk the partition of Switzer- 
land, and justify it. 

Nor is that the only crime on which they are 
rushing: their cause is tainted with hypocrisy. 
Their apologists say, and perhaps truly, that this is 
no contest of Protestantism against Catholicism : 
then why wage the contest in that name? When 
men seek to effect one object while they are pre- 
tending to aim at another, they resort to that trick 
either because what they seek is too madly indis- 
ereet to be approached openly, or, because some 
shameful injustice lurks in the attempt; perhaps 


both.— Spectator, 31 July. 


BURSTING OF THE VAUXHALL BALLOON——MI- 
RACULOUS ESCAPE. 


Mr. Gypson, the aéronaut, Mr. Albert Smith, 
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night, an escape from destruction that must rank 
amongst the most miraculous on record. On the 
oceasion of a charitable féte at Vauxhall Gardens 
on Tuesday night, Mr. Gypson, accompanied by 
the three gentlemen above named, ascended in his 
balloon, taking with him some fireworks to be dis- 
charged from beneath the ear. The ascent took 
place at twelve o'clock, and when the balloon had 
attained a sufficient altitude the fireworks were dis- 
charged, and produced a very beautiful effect, illu- 
minating the balloon as it floated high in the air. 
After the explosion of the fireworks, and within a 
few minutes of the time it left the gardens, the bal- 
loon was lost in the darkness, and some little ap- 
prehension was felt in consequence of the thunder- 
storm, which just then commenced. The worst fears 
were near being realized. When the balloon had 
risen, as the passengers calculated, about six thou- 
sand feet, the silk was suddenly rent, a cry of “* We 
are all lost !’’ burst forth, the balloon collapsed, and 
descended with frightful rapidity. By a providen- 
tial accident, the silk confined by the netting formed 
itself into a parachute, and thus broke the fall ; and 
it did further service by enveloping the aéronauts in 
its folds on their collision with the earth, and thus 
~~ them from being flung from the car. 
he balloon came down in the Belgrave-road, Pim- 
lico, and the voyagers received no injury beyond 
asmart shake. Mr. Coxwell has furnished the fol- 
lowing detailed narrative of the occurrence :-— 

** After rising from the gardens with an ascend- 
ing power calculated to ensure a clear start, and to 
give full effect to the fireworks, which were sus- 
pended by means of a line from the hoop, the balloou 
took a course at first across the river, in the direc- 
tion of the new houses of parliament. A few sec- 
onds had scarcely elapsed before the first whiz and 
flash indicated the combustion of the pyrotechnics. 
In a moment they burst forth with great precision 
and brilliancy. Fires of every hue lit up the bal- 
loon, while from the frame shot forth myriads of 
gerbs and jets, gold and silver rain—in fact, every 
artifice known in pyrotechny. The concluding dis- 
play was a boquet of flowers in colored fires, which 
elicted from the spectators the most rapturous ap- 
plause. Our attention was then directed to the bal- 
loon, which was ascending rapidly. Mr. Gypson 
acceded to my wish to stand upon the hoop above 
the car, in order to closely observe the state and ac- 
tion of the balloon, while he attended to the fire- 
works. I particularly specified the various degrees 
of rarefaction which marked our ascension. For an 
hour and a half before we started the lightning was 
incessant, which elicited from our friends and sev- 
eral of the spectators apprehensions for our safety, 
and no sooner had the fireworks been discharged 
than a vivid flash occurred, and for the moment it 
appeared as if the heavens were on fire, and that 
our destruction was certain. The appearance of 
the regions above was awfully grand. The ex- 
pansion that succeeded was immense, and we were 
all convinced that the gas was escaping from the 
neck. Mr. Gypson immediately took the valve line, 
with a view of relieving the upper part of the bal- 
loon. That operation was, unfortunately, delayed 
a few seconds too late, for, notwithstanding that the 
lower valve was fully mgs the silk sustained a 
fracture which occasioned us to drop and hang a 
considerable distance under the balloon. In an in- 
stant the ballast was discharged, and the line con- 
i. the lower valve to the hoop immediately 
cut. The silk then formed as it were into a spa- 
cious and perfect parachute, and we descended with 
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— indicative of rapidity and also danger, 
resently myriads of the gas lights, which shone so 
brilliantly but a moment before, appeared to be ris- 
ing to us, and instantly the car and the ground came 
into fearful collision. spot where we descended 
was close to some unfinished houses and building 
materials in the Belgrave-road, Pimlico, about a 
mile from the gardens, our course having been semi- 
circular. Providentially we all escaped without in- 
jury, and the balloon is but slightly damaged. | 

ave no hesitation in stating that the accident was 
entirely attributable to the state of the atmosphere, 
influenced by the lightning. The immediate cause 
of the accident was the bursting of the balloon in 
the upper hemisphere, in consequence of the expan- 
sion of the gas having been greater than the means 
of escape.’’— Britannia. 





Cuixa.—The latest accounts from China confirm 
our apprehension, that no additional security of hold 
is attained for our position by the mere coercion of 
the provincials on the extreme frontier. Our mer- 
chant population, indiscreet, overbearing, and un- 
intelligible to the native population, has exacted a 
further grant of land; the inhabitants gravely, 
naturally, and justly, demur to giving it up. They 
appeal to the sr hm and equity of the British. 

hey do not understand our purpose in exacting it, 
nor the political necessity under which the local 
rulers act in conceding it. It is impossible that they 
can do otherwise than think their own case sound 
and just. Such disputes cannot be settled with the 
Chinese lord-lieutenant at Canton ; and a further at- 
tack on the city, which seemed imminent, could have 
no effect but to destroy the confidence of the inhab- 
itants in our good faith and in the capacity of their 
own royal commissioner, and to perpetuate that 
discord which may yet embroil us with European 
powers on Chinese ground.—Spectator, 24 July. 





: From the Spectator of 24 July. 
NEW TENURE OF STATESMANSHIP. 


Tue two political leaders have come before the 
public, but not on the same field, nor in the same 
manner. They are not antagonists, indeed scarcely 
rivals; for any sense of rivalry seems to exist only 
on one side, and that rather vicariously than in the 
principal concerned. The reception which they 
meet is as different as it is possible to be; and yet 
they are both favorably received in the same quar 
ters. Politicians impersonating the remnants of 
faction affect to regard Sir Robert Peel as being out 
of the world—almost superannuated ; yet every 
word of the letter issued from his retirement to the 
constituents of a small borough is canvassed with as 
much minuteness as if his paragraphs were edicts; 
and a world of labor is bestowed, in journals of all 
parties, on the endeavor to make out that the retired 
statesman is wrong on this or that point of theory, 
was incapable of his own success, and has no right 
to make divers boasts—which he does not make. 
Lord John Russell launches personally into the 
election contest, holds parley with the electors, 
encounters the city voters face to face, braves the 
saturnalian license of the hustings, meets a tempest 
of hisses, but raises no such storm of cautionary con- 
troversy. Friends of Lord John make much of his 
clever election speech ; his immediate opponents in 
the city own that kind of excitement which finds its 
vent in the hysterical enthusiasm of men with 
printed paper on their hats and the galloping of 
placarded cabs: but his liberal views provoke no 
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universal strictures; the high protectionist journal 
tolerates, the high tory patronizes him. The Lon- 
don address is canvassed simply with reference to 
the fate of the prime minister as a candidate for 
election ; the address of the retired minister is can- 
vassed as if the fate of the empire hung upon it. 

The distinction is still more remarkable in many 
other respects which are pregnant with instruction. 
The vast pains bestowed on the disparagement of 
Sir Robert Peel are quite a ‘* sign of the times,”’ 
and they have a wide and intelligible meaning. 
There is in almost every quarter a manifest desire 
to convince the public at large, for a time at least, 
that Sir Robert Peel has failed as a minister. The 
free-trade Globe tries to show that Sir Robert claims 
undue credit for his free-trade measures ; other 
“ liberal” mm try to make out that although Sir 
Robert has done a good deal, it was not from the 
hest of motives, and that the whigs are really the 
men to do the work effectually. Other opponents 
sneer at the statesman, and declare that he has no 
party; which is true: he avows the fact himself. 
This man, whom all party organs are engaged in 
striving to thrust back into obscurity, they declare 
to be already isolated, uncrowned by success, devoid 
of influence ; assertions which refute the pains that 
they are taking to make him forgotten or contemned. 
But of course this seeming inconsistency has its 
meaning, and it is one which ought to be under- 
stood. 

Sir Robert Peel has no party, and yet he is the 
man whose influence is deemed most formidable. 
The two facts appear inconsistent only to those who 
will persist in regarding the affairs of the present 
day with the eyes of the past. The relations of 
statesmen with the public are altered ; it is no longer 
necessary for a statesman to head a “ party’’ in 
order to take the lead in affairs. There are two 
classes of reasons for that change. The measures 
embodying the recognition of great principles in the 
state, about which the chief antagonist factions once 
contended, have been carried: the reform bill, the 
bills establishing religious equality, freedom of 
trade, are now things settled: the measures to fol- 
low belong either to the nature of supplementary 
measures, for carrying out those embodied principles 
in all their ramifications, or they relate to material 
and social improvements. Party, or the combina- 
tion of men for the promulgation of broad political 
dogmas, no longer exists in its strength, because it 
is not needed ; broad dogmas being effectually rec- 
ognized. At one time, when arbitrary power still 
possessed some sway in the country, the agitation 
and promotion of political opinions that threatened 
to overturn the received doctrines was dangerous : 
heace, men differing in other things banded together 
for mutual support and defence in the assertion of 
broad political dogmas : but now there is no danger 
in the assertion of such doctrines; it is not neces- 
sary for men to be banded together in order to assert 
them; they can be asserted without any sacrifice 
of the most perfect independence ; and therefore 
there is no necessity for party on the ground of 
mutual and joint defence. The reason for party 
ceasing, party ceases, at least as a living thing. 
Men are now combined only by community of opin- 
ion, and are only combined in each case pro hac 
nice. 

One of Sir Robert Peel’s bitter opponents ad- 
vances as the gravest charge against him, not the 

iking-up of parties, ‘‘ but the extinction of all 
Motive for the people taking part in public affairs— 
creation of a general indifference to public inter- 





ests, sure to be followed by the train of universal 
selfishness and wise-spread corruption.”” We dis- 
cern no trace of such indifference. On the contrary, 
we do not remember a time in which the public 
manifested such minute and diverse and general 
interest in all sorts of questions. It is true that, in 
establishing free trade, Sir Robert Peel abolished 
the last great motive to existing party combinations, 
and hence he has created an indifference to party 
interests. But the interest which used to be lavished 
on the success of particular cliques—on the en- 
thronement of a Pitt or a Fox, a Melbourne or a 
Wellington—is now turned more profitably to indi- 
vidual measures. Hence party men, as such, have 
lost a great portion of their influence; which is 
transferred to public men who represent certain defi- 
nite opinions or objects of public utility. Such men 
retain as much influence as ever, not for party, but 
for practical objects. There are certain opinions 
which are represented by a Roebuck, a Thomas 
Duncombe, a Cobden, an Ashley, a John Manners, 
an Edward John Stanley or a Tatton Egerton, a 
Miles or a Bickham Escott; and such men are 
tolerably sure to be in parliament, not because they 
belong to the “‘ tory’’ or ‘‘ liberal’? party—terms 
which have lost their foree—but because they repre- 
sent those special views. They are sent into parlia- 
ment because, being Roebucks, Ashleys, Cobdens, 
and so forth, they embody views which important 
sections of the community desire to see ably enforced 
in the legislature. 

Other things have seriously modified the relations 
between the represented and the representative, 
particularly the immense facilities for locomotion 
and intercommunication of al] kinds, and the much 
more minute and complete understanding of public 
business in its details to which most classes have 
attained. Hence the trust reposed in a representa- 
tive is not nearly so indefinite or great as it used to 
be. All parties understand much better what they 
are about; they more thoroughly comprehend the 
compact when they are making it; they can watch 
its execution in the minutest detail ; they can usually 
enforce fidelity. Formerly the broad classifications 
of party views and the guarantees of party alliance 
were necessary to piece out the rude comprehension 
and imperfect control of the electoral body ; now 
the electors understand specific results, and even 
processes, and much more regard the specific merits 
of individual candidates. 

Lord John Russell, however, claims that a candi- 
date should be taken, not upon partial grounds, but 
upon the whole of his conduct—upon a general 
concurrence of sentiments. ‘This is sound doctrine. 
It is especially desirable at the ensuing election, 
because it is almost certain that questions will come 
before the next parliament which are scarcely before 
the public now. What electors ought to do is, to 
endeavor to choose that man who could best act for 
them in contingencies that may arise hereafter— 
men with whom they agree generally. The ten- 
dency to send in members for specific purposes is 
undoubtedly carried too far, because most important 
questions come before the house of commons which 
cannot be foreseen at the hustings; so that mere 
agents for the execution of special commissions are 
not well qualified to act for general purposes. It is 
well to consider precisely and specifically the quali- 
fications of the candidate, but to choose him with 
regard to general purposes. 

ut to make good this doctrine, the electors must 
take into account what is really the whole conduct 
of a representative—his achievements as well as his 
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professions, his recent as well as his early acts, the 
probabilities for the future as well as the experiences 
of the past. It is sometimes assumed that the past 
gives a representative a kind of claim on the grati- 
tude of electors : gratitude is no proper motive in the 
choice of a candidate to transact business in parlia- 
ment ; and the past can only be regarded so far as it 
affords some test for the future. Nominal * con- 
sistency’’ proves little. A candidate who should 
still rely upon the obsolete machinery of party, who 
should rest his claims on his services in carryin 
the reform bill, and who should show that he ha 
from his earliest years uttered professions of liberal 
opinions, would adduce good grounds for doing him 
honor, but small reason for electing him now ; since 
the reform bill is not the measure to be carried in 
1848, nor is faction the machinery by which the 
measures of the next parliament can best be pro- 
moted. Still less does a statesman prove his qual- 
ifications to stand at the head of affairs by such 
retrospective testimonials. Power, indeed, is not 
bestowed on the showing of testimonials, but seized 
by the capacity to hold it. That statesman will 
have real hold of power who can best read the act- 
ual wish of the people, comprehend actual wants, 
understand and employ existing machinery, and 
bring proof that under present circumstances he has 
executed the largest amount of work. Such a 
statesman, resting his power on the wants and active 
energies of the people to work out its own will, can 
well do without a party ; because the knowledge of 
his capacity and willingness points him out for the 
agent of the country when a measure is really de- 
manded and permitted. That is the reason why 
the remnants of factions exhibit so earnest a dread 
of the dormant power in the hand of that statesman 
who sits quiescent without a party ; while the leader 
of such party as the existing parliament can muster 
in the largest numbers is too weak to be feared. 
There is no mystery in the source of Sir Robert 
Peel’s individual influence, no power which — 
other statesman of equal shrewdness and strengt 
of will might not attain. Sir Robert Peel has 
swayed the country through its own will and 
strength ; and hence, on demand, the country lends 
to him its will and strength without the intervention 
of party. The process of 1842 will be repeated as 
often as occasion shall arise ; and it is desirable that 
all influential politicians should bear that lesson in 
mind during the elections for 1848. 





Honor anv Ricres.—It has been discovered that 
Sir Harry Smith, the chivalrous conqueror of Ali- 
wal, on whom honors have been showered with not 
too lavish hand, is denied ‘‘ substantial’? rewards for 
his services, and remains comparatively a poor man. 
Sir Harry has won his position by his sword; he 
has not spent his time in the pursuit of wealth, but 
of victory and honor ; and if victory and honor are 
his without wealth, the end only answers to the 
means. But it is remembered that he cannot sup- 
port the ‘‘dignity of his station’? without that 
wealth which is the essential attribute of rank. 

What a bitter sarcasm on the feeling of the Eng- 
lish people, and most especially on those classes 
which claim to be the most cultivated and refined ! 
In this matter we are far behind other peoples and 
other times which we undertake to look down upon. 
In no country that has attained to a high pitch of 
intellectual cultivation do personal worth and genius 
so totally fail the possessor in surmounting the dis- 
tinctions of society. The lion of a day, indeed, be 


he military or literary, is ht to grace the re- 
unions of the “‘ distinguished’’ classes; but he is 
tolerated rather than companioned by his hosts. Ip 
spirit he is still sent, like Parson Adams, into the 
kitchen. The greatest professors of the most lovely 
of arts are treated as hirelings on a footing with 
waiters. If an audacious and spoiled man of genius 
is so far made to forget the distinction as to play 
the familiar with his lerdly companions, they good- 
naturedly remember, that whereas their ancestors 
kept fools, they themselves now invite authors to 
dine with them. The country has to pay for this 
barbaric spirit in two ways—in the social degrada- 
tion which it entails ; and in the necessity of finding 
fortunes for those very eminent personages whom 
it is in conscience bound to honor. 

Nor is the blame for this rude state of feeling 
imputable only to one class ; those which most seem 
to be the victims must share the censure. It is not 
caused solely by the vulgarity and ignorance of 
‘the great,’? who cannot believe in dignity or 
merit without at least four places in the cipher rep- 
resenting a man’s annual income, but also in the 
servility of the professional classes, who are always 
trying to be taken not for themselves, but for the 
rich and fashionable. 

The result is, that as a community the English 
people are incapacitated from duly honoring such a 
man as Sir Harry Smith until they have made him 
rich. What a confession ! 

While the feeling lasts, it is incumbent on the 
government ta see that the honors which it distrib- 
utes are supported on a substantial basis. Sir Har- 
ry Smith will of course be “‘ provided for.”’ It is 
a very humiliating necessity, but it would be idle to 
begin a reformation by withholding from him his 
earnings ; that would be to begin at the wrong end. 
Poverty may be respectable and dignified ; but be- 
fore we force dignity to keep company with poverty, 
we must schoo] ourselves into the habit of respect- 
ing worth and genius for their own sakes, without 
the qualification of the purse.—Spectator. 





THE REAL ‘‘ PROTECTION OF FEMALES.” 


Tue progress of a wiser humanity on the subject 


of social questions is strikingly shown in the ver- 
diets which juries give in actions for two classes of 
injury to women—for seduction and breach of prom- 
ise of marriage. In both kinds of actions, juries, 
with increasing steadiness of perseverance, award 
large damages—large as compared with what would 
formerly have been thought reasonable. The bet- 
ter reason, however, lies with the present practice . 
and it is well to strengthen the practice by uphold- 
ing the enlightened juries with approval. 

he two kinds of cases do not rest exactly on the 
same grounds. The requirements of equity in the 
instance of breach of promise are clear. A prom- 
ise to marry is like any other civil bargain, with the 
difference that it affects the prospects of a whole 
life. Certain injuries cannot be remedied, and they 
are often the severest. No amount of damages 
could have consoled Julia of Verona for the loss of 
her beloved Proteus—pitiful rascal as every reader 
of Shakspeare may think him. Disappointmen' 
at losing a promised fortune, though it may be bit- 
ter, is scarcely a fit subject for compensation, inas- 
much as the gift of a fortune is not a thing neces 
sarily implied in marriage. The proper object of 
compensation is implied by the nature of the injury 
so far as it is the breach of a civil bargain. hen 
a woman accepts a promise of marriage she usually 
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waives all prospects of settlement in life that may 
lie in other quarters—other suitors receive no en- 
nt, and the property in her affections is 
reserved to the promiser. That is the guid pro 
quo; and it is often a very large guid for a very 
worthless quo. If the courtship lasts a long time 
—and in a case reported this week it lasted for ten 
lady consents, on the faith of the bar- 
gain, not only to waive opportunities that she might 
otherwise have, but probably to pass without using 
asingle opportunity in that part of her life when 
her attractions are in the fullest flower. Whether 
the courtship lasts a long time or a short, she be- 
comes a deserted woman—a “ leavings,” and ob- 
noxious to that cowardly contempt which prevails 
with the common run of people for all who have 
been slighted. Hence, her prospects of settlement 
elsewhere are seriously and obviously damaged. 
The endeavor of compensation should be as nearly 
as possible to place her in statuquo. That cannot, 
of course, actually be done; but an approximation 
to equity can be made. If the promise-breaker is 
compelled to give her the minimum of income 
which as his wife she might have expected, not 
only is she secured a fragment of the bargain which 
he refuses to fulfil, but by giving the possession of 
some little means the law in a degree restores her 
attractiveness— 


** Deserta et multa querenti 
Amplexus et opem tulit.’’ 


In the case of seduction, the justice of compen- 
sation is not so palpable ; but we think that on in- 
quiry it proves to be quite as sound. ‘‘ Volenti non 
fit injuria’’ must be taken with a qualification : wil- 
lingness must be accepted as being limited to that 
which the willing party really understands. In 
eases of seduction there is a remarkable inversion 
of natural justice: the worldly experience of the 
man usually much exceeds that of the woman, 
while the evil consequences to her are altogether in 
excess of any risk which he may run; in the great 
majority of cases, the victim is quite ignorant of 
what she incurs ; the man it is that knows the con- 
sequences, the woman that endures them. Now, 
the worst consequences—the degradation, the loss 
of social position, and of opportunities for worldly 
advantage—are penalties decreed by the will of so- 
ciety. Society, therefore, would be quite right to 
see that its penalty does not fall on one alone of the 
offenders, and that one probably the more innocent ; 
it has a perfect right to enact, by its juries, that if 
the immediate responsibility is to be fastened on the 
woman, her accomplice shall be required to aid her 
in sustaining the burden. 

It is a pity, however, that the law should come 
before juries in so confused and imperfect a state. 
The woman, the party injured, has no direct claim 
for damages ; but they can only be extracted from 
the seducer by virtue of a legal fiction, under favor 
of which a parent may sue for damages to compen- 
sate the presumed loss of a daughter’s “‘ services.”” 
Now that is a question wholly beside the justice of 
the case, and it is only by a kind of stretching of 
the law that juries can really attain to a substantial 
justice. This they endeavor to do; but the task 
of virtually remodelling the law in that way ought 
hot to be imposed upon them. The law itself might 
very equitably presume that the seducer intended to 

his due share of the responsibility, and that if 

he neglected to do so he had practically committed 
& breach of implied compact. 

It may be said, we know, that to recognize a di- 








rect claim would be a premium to vice, by removing 
part of the penalty on seduction. A saying very 
partially true, and very generally false. Exactly 
as it mitigated the punishment for one, such a law 
would entail responsibility on another; it would 
operate as a check on seducers, and a powerful one 
—for al] deceivers of women are mean men. The 
prospect of having to pay heavily for their ‘‘ sue- 
cesses’’ would convert many Don Juans into Scipios. 
And be it remembered, that in appealing to the mo- 
tives of the seducer, the law would act at once 
upon the first offender. Such a responsibility, in- 
deed, would do more real good in any single — 
than a bill like Mr. Spooner’s is likely to effect all 
over the kingdom.—Spectator. 





Tue commissioners of woods and forests have, 
we are informed, signified their willingness to be- 
come conservators of the birth-place of Shakspeare 
if purchased for preservation. ‘The Stratford-on- 
Avon committee, who have this object in view, 
have already received the promise of very distin- 
guished patronage.— Globe. 


M. Teste was a barrister of first-rate practice. 
Marshal Soult induced him to give up his practice, 
and take a portfolio in his cabinet. M. Teste, for 
this, abandoned a handsome income, and for this, 
perhaps, was intrusted with that department of 
which he knew nothing, viz., public works. M. 
Teste’s mode of administering the French public 
works department is perfectly well known in this 
country. M. Martin was minister of public works 
before M. Teste, and M. Martin amassed a very 
handsome fortune. When M. Pellapra heard of 
the danger that threatened him for having bribed a 
high functionary, he replied, ‘‘ Pooh, I have been 
doing it all my life.’’ And M. Pellapra would find 
ready and safe means of pursuing his avocation to- 
morrow.—Daily News. 


Tue statistics of shipwreck are curious. It ap- 
pears that in 1833, 1834, and 1835, when there 
were 24,500 vessels belonging to the country, the 
average loss each year was 610 ships, averaging 
210 tons each; and the number of lives lost on 
these occasions was 1,550. In 1841 and 1842, 
when the shipping had increased to nearly 29,000, 
the average loss was only 611, and the loss of life 
1,050, a diminution of 100 on the former periods. 
Since that, though the commercial marine has gone 
on increasing at a rapid rate, the number of ships 
wrecked in 1844 had decreased to 517; in 1845, 
539 ; and in 1846, when the number of ships be- 
longing to Great Britain and its dependencies was 
32,000, the number lost was 537.— Spectator. 


Tue quinquennial census of Paris has just been 
published. The population was 1,053,897 ; viz., 
543,492 males, and 510,405 females. The increase 
over the year 1841 is 118,636 ; and over 1836, 154,- 
584. Inthe whole number of men there are 55,- 
460 National Guards ; which is not quite ten per 
cent. In 1836, the number of National Guards was 
thirteen per cent. of the male population. 


A return obtained by Lord George Bentinck 
shows the amount of grain, flour, and meal, reduced 
to quarters, entered for home consumption in the 
United Kingdom in the years ending 5th of June 
1845, 1846, and 1847. Inthe first period, the total 
was 2,667,054 quarters; in the next, 1,361,097; 
while in the year ending the 5th of June, 1847, the 
total rose to 9,548,870.—Spectaior. 
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Tue editor of the Independent del’ Ouest was 
tried on the 19th, by the Court of Assizes of May- 
ence, for having published, in his number of the 
24th of June, an extract from a letter written by 
Junius to George the Third, in 1771, anda 
from a speech delivered in parliament by lord W ynd- 
ham in 1734. The attorney-general contended 
that those two articles were offensive to the king’s 
person. The jury, however, acquitted the editor. 


A REMARKABLE horticultural feat has been per- 
formed by the gardener of Lady Rolle, who has suc- 
ceeded in ripening pine-apples in the open air, in 
Devonshire. After the fruit was set in May last, 
the pots containing the plants were placed in a 
trench, which was sheltered by banks from cold 
winds and covered with pean hay ; and so suc- 
cessfully did these expedients counteract the cold 
of our climate that the pine-apples are said to have 
been of excellent quality.— Globe. 


Accounts from Naples state that there had been 
some indications of an approaching eruption of 
Mount Etna. The Neapolitan government has 
appointed three members of the Royal Academy to 
set out for Sicily, in order to visit the crater and 
make a report on the matter. 


A terrer from Hamburg states that a company 
has been formed by the merchants in that city to 
establish a line of electric telegraphs from the mouth 
of the Elbe to that of the Weser, to which others 
are to be added afterwards, communicating with the 
principal towns in the north of Germany. 





Crveity to dumb animals is one of the distin- 

ishing vices of the lowest and basest of the ple. 

herever it is found, it is a certain mark of igno- 
rance and meanness; an intrinsic mark, which all 
the external advantages of wealth, splendor, and no- 
bility cannot obliterate. It will consist neither with 
true learning nor true civility ; and religion disclaims 
and detests it as an insult upon the majesty and the 
goodness of God, who, having made the instincts of 
brute beasts minister to the improvement of the mind, 
as well as to the convenience of the body, hath fur- 
nished us with a motive to mercy and compassion 
toward them very strong and powerful, but too re- 
fined to have any influence on the illiterate and irre- 
ligious.—Jones of Nayland. 


Ir is the prerogative of genius to confer a measure 
of itself upon inferior intelligences. In reading the 
works of Milton, Bacon, and Newton, thoughts great- 
er than the growth of our own minds are transplanted 
into them ; and feelings more profound, sublime, or 
comprehensive, are insinuated amidst our ordinary 
train; while, in the eloquence with which they are 
clothed, we learn a new language, worthy of the new 
ideas created in us. * * * By habitual communion 
with superior spirits, we not only are enabled to think 
their thoughts, speak their dialect, feel their emotions, 
but our own thoughts are refined, our scanty language 
is enriched, our common feelings are elevated; and 
though we may never attain their standard, yet by 
keeping company with them, we shall rise above our 
own ; as trees growing in the society of a forest are 
said to draw each other up into shapely and stately 
proportion, while field and hedge-row stragglers, ex- 

to all weathers, never reach their full stature, 
uxuriance, or beauty.—James Montgomery. 
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